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TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Hotel New Yorker, New York City, March 7 and 8, 1952 


These sessions are open to anyone who is interested and willing to pay the registration fee. 


Tell your friends about the program. 


Urge them to attend. 


Tueme: “The Value of Independence in Education” 


FRIDAY, MARCH 7 


9:00 A.M. Registration begins ($1.00 for members; $2.00 for 
non-members) 


10:00 A.M.-12:00 M. Open Forum (sponsored by SEB Public 
Relations Committee) 


Chairman, Dr. John F. Gummere, Headmaster, The William 
Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Topic: “Fund Raising for Independent Schools” 

1. The Reason 
Dr. William G. Avirett, Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace 

2. The Professional View 
Robert F. Duncan, President, Kersting, Brown & Co., 
Inc. 

3. A Boarding School Experience 
Fred A. Eichelberger, The Lawrenceville School, Law- 
renceville, N. J. 

4. A Day School Experience 


Henry Kreh, Jr., Trustee, The Pingry School, Eliza- 
beth, N, J. 


1:30-3:00 P.M. Informal discussion groups: 


Boys’ Boarpi1nc ScHooLs 


Chairman, Dr. Allan V. Heely, Headmaster, The Lawrenceville 
School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 
The discussion will center around the obligations boarding 
schools must undertake by virtue of their independence, 
including a consideration of the social atmosphere in which 
independent schools operate. Delegates will be asked to talk 
about what people think of boarding schools and about the 
sometimes myopic glance which boarding schools turn upon 
themselves. 


Boys’ Day ScHoots 


Chairman, Bradford M. Kingman, Headmaster, Pembroke 
Country Day School, Kansas City, Mo. 


Topic: ‘‘To Retain Our Independence We Must Continue to 
Do a Better Job: Insurance Possibilities?” 


1, Are we providing leadership in education through con- 
structive experimentation? 

2. Are we taking a positive stand on issues such as what 
Mortimer Smith calls the trend toward “producing the 
citizen-robot”’? 


3. Can we finance a superior educational program with 


tuition income alone and, if not, what can we do about 
it? 


1The Examiners will welcome those who wish to discuss the examinations. 


at other times. 


Grrts’ Boarpine ScHoo_s 


Chairman, Elizabeth M. Fitch, Headmistress, Miss Hall’s 
School, Pittsfield, Mass. 

Topic: “Realizing Self-Responsibility through Gioup Expression 
and Experience: The Primary Task of the Boarding School” 

Panel: Florence Clothier, M.D., Staff Psychiatrist, New Eng- 
land Home for Little Wanderers, Boston; Instructor, Har- 
vard Medical School; Trustee, Vassar College. 


Ward L. Johnson, Principal, Miss Porter’s School, Farming- 
ton, Conn, 


Alnah Johnston, Principal, Dana Hall School, Wellesley, 
Mass. 


Millicent Carey McIntosh, Dean, Barnard College, Moder- 
ator 


Florence Lukens Newbold, Headmistress, St. Mary’s Hall, 
Burlington, N. J. 
William S. Yardley, Rector, Chatham Hall, Chatham, Va, 


Giruis’ Day ScHoots 

Chairman, Katharine Lee, Principal, National Cathedral 
School, Washington, D. C. 
Can the influence of the day school be significant if its stand- 
ards and values are at variance with those of home or society? 
Is there such a variance? 
Is it significant? 
Are we helping our girls to meet successfully the conflict in 
manners or morals which such variance might set up? 


CoEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Chairman, Perry Dunlap Smith, Headmaster, The North 
Shore Country Day School, Winnetka, IIl. 

Topic: “Symptoms and Solutions in This Age of Anxiety” 
How are the coeducational schools meeting difficulties arising 
from the rapidly changing social order and particularly from 
the new freedoms in the relationships which boys and girls 
have to each other and in their attitudes toward their families 
and family living? 


Panel: Ronald Beasley, Headmaster, Mary Institute, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Hans Froelicher, Jr., Headmaster, The Park School of Balti- 
more, Md. 


Richard H. McFeely, Principal, George School, Pa. 
Fourth member to be announced. 


3:15-5:15 P.M. Open Meeting of English Examiners! 


Regular section meetings in these fields are scheduled 
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3:15-5:15 P.M. Section Meetings: 


Latin 
Chairman, Dr. Allan S. Hoey, The Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, 
Conn, 


Topic: “The Contribution of Latin and Greek to English 
Vocabulary: How to Teach It?” 


Speakers: Alan Houghton, Loomis School, Windsor, Conn. 
Dr. Richard M. Haywood, Classics Department, New York 
University 


It is possible that a third speaker, an English teacher, will be 
announced later. 


LIBRARIANS 
Chairman: Pauline Anderson, The Choate School, Wallingford, 
Conn. 
Topic: ‘‘What Could an SEB Library Committee Do for In- 
dependent Schools?” 


Panel: Elizabeth Eades, Librarian, Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass. 


Katherine Rambo, Librarian, The Episcopal Academy, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


Gerrish Thurber, Librarian, The Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 


Pauline Aird, Librarian, The Buckley School, New York City 


Stella Morse, Librarian, Northfield School for Girls, East 
Northfield, Mass. 


John Parks, Librarian, Kent School, Kent, Conn, 


Speaker: Wayne Shirley, Dean, Pratt Institute Library School 


MATHEMATICS 


Chairman, William W. Howard, The Mercersburg Academy, 
Mercersburg, Pa. 


Topic: “Some Neglected Areas in the Mathematics Curric- 
ulum” 


Speakers: Frederic H. Miller, head of Dept. of Mathematics, 
The Cooper Union for the Advancement of Science and Art, 
New York City 


M. Albert Linton, Jr., The William Penn Charter School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A third speaker will be announced later, 


Primary SCHOOLS 


Chairman, Margaret D. Hall, New Canaan Country School, 
New Canaan, Conn. 


Topic: ‘Teaching Spiritual Values in Primary Schools” 


Speakers: Ruth Perry, Director of Nursery and Kindergarten, 
Riverside Church, New York City 
Emily Ellis, Polytechnic Preparatory Country Day School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y, 
Elizabeth Junkin, psychologist, Elizabeth Morrow School, 
Englewood, N. J., Hastings, N. Y. public schools, and 
Riverside Church, New York City. 


RELIGION 


Chairman, Dr. Mitchell Gratwick, Principal, Horace Mann 
School, New York City 


Program to be announced, 


SATURDAY, MARCH 8 


9:00 A.M. Registration continues (for those who did not 
register Friday) 


10:00 A.M.-12:00 M. Open Meeting of French Examiners! 


10:00 A.M.-12:00 M. Open Meeting of Mathematics 
Examiners! 


10:00 A.M.-12:00 M. Section Meetings: 
ART 


Chairman, Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr., Director, Addison Gallery of 
American Art, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass, 


Topic: ‘‘Art as a Reinforcement of the Independent Cur- 
riculum” 


Speakers: (to be announced, representing art and other fields of 
study) 


The independent school is particularly free to foster in- 
dependent thought. Both the understanding and the doing 
of the arts are acts involving individual value judgments— 
counterbalances to the factual rightness or wrongness and 
rigid classification which are the substance of much school 
teaching. 


Accordingly, the art section program has this year been de- 
signed to explore ways of cutting across the restrictive com- 
partments which form the present academic curriculum. It 
should be of special interest to teachers of other subjects, as 
well as of art. Art teachers are urged to bring this notice to the 
attention of their faculty colleagues. 


ENGLIsH 
Chairman: Philip E. Burnham, St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 
Topic: “Independence in English” 


Speakers: Edward J. Gordon, Germantown Friends School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Grace P. Comans, Miss Porter’s School, Farmington, Conn. 
Charles M. Rice, The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn. 


ScIENCE 


Chairman: Forrest W, Cobb, The Riverdale Country School, 
New York City 


Topic: ‘The Science Teacher as a Source of Misconceptions” 


Speaker: F, Robert Korf, Instructor in teaching of natural science, 
Columbia Teachers College 


During the latter part of the meeting two preliminary reports 
of the SEB Science Committee will be presented: (1) on the 
proposed Bibliography on Sex Education; (2) on the ques- 
tionnaire on the effects of the March College Board examina- 
tions on the teaching of science. 


1The Examiners will welcome those who wish to discuss the examinations. Regular section meetings in these fields are scheduled 


at other times. 
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Sociat Stup1Es 
Chairman, Lida R. Brandt, The Packer Collegiate Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Topic: “‘The Role of the Social Studies in Education for Ethical 
and Spiritual Values” 


Speakers: Mark F. Emerson, Friends’ Central School, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
James M. Howard, The Lawrenceville School, Lawrence- 
ville, N. J. 


Virginia Harrington, Barnard College, Columbia University 


12:45 P.M. Luncheon ($3.85) 


Chairman, Dr. John F. Gummere, Headmaster, The William Penn 
Charter School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Speaker: Paul S, Havens, President, Wilson College 
3:00-5:00 P.M. Open Meeting of Latin Examiners! 
3:00-5:00 P.M. Section Meetings: 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Chairman, Dr. Henry H. Welles, Headmaster, New Canaan 
Country School, New Canaan, Conn. 
The first part of the meeting will be devoted to matters of 
general interest to elementary schools. The second part will 
be a business meeting on elementary school-secondary school 
problems. 
Mopern LANGUAGES 
Chairman, Theodore L. Mayhew, The Pingry School, Eliza- 
beth, N. J. 


Topics: ‘Foreign Languages — the Sine 9ua Non of World Under- 
standing”; Speaker: Dr. Theodore Huebener, Director of 
Foreign Languages, New York City schools 
“Independence in Grammar’”’; Speaker: Dr. Aileen T. Kit- 
chin, Associate Professor of English, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


“The View from the Tower’; Speaker: Allen Weatherby, 
Woodstock Country School, Woodstock, Vt. 


Music 


Chairman, Mary E. Brewer, Germantown Friends School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Topic: “Independence in Music Education”’ 
Speaker: Norman Dello Joio, Composer and head of Music Dept., 
Sarah Lawrence College 


Following the brief talk by the guest speaker there will be a 
panel discussion led by an administrator, a music teacher, 
and a physical education expert. 


REMEDIAL READING 
Chairman, Thomas Hemenway, Headmaster, McBurney School, 
New York City 
Topic: “Current Practice in Remedial Reading” 
Panel: (to be announced) 


Men and women from the general reading field — secondary 
level and elementary (grades 6, 7, 8) level — will lead a dis- 


cussion of the following: Techniques in Reteaching Basic 
Reading Skills; Every Teacher an Instructor in Reading 
Skills; The Administrator’s Part in Reading Problems; 
Reading Instruction and Personal Development; Current 


Materials for Remedial Reading. 











HOTEL RESERVATIONS 
Hotel reservations for the Annual Conference should 
be made early. Make them now, if possible. They can 
always be cancelled later, or the reservation for one dele- 
gate can be transferred to another. 


Address your reservations to: SALES DEPARTMENT, 
Hotel New Yorker, 34th St. at 8th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
It is important that the SALES DEPARTMENT should 
receive all Conference room reservations. Be sure to mention 
the Secondary Education Board Conference on March7 and 8. 

Be sure to reserve each room in the name of a specific 


person. A school cannot reserve a number of rooms in its 
own name. 

















ERRATUM 


On page 13 of the November issue of the BuLtetin 
corrections should be made in two sentences toward the 
end of the article entitled ‘“Heretical History,’ by James 
M. Howard. The sentences should read: “Earlier, when 
the secession of the southern states was under discussion, 
Buchanan’s message to Congress of December 3, 1860, 
together with Lincoln’s first inaugural address, furnished a 
clear analysis of the doctrine of secession. In addition 
these documents illustrated handsomely Lincoln’s concep- 
tion of the Presidency and Buchanan's southern sympa- 
thies.”’ 




















SEB PACIFIC COAST CONFERENCE 

On Friday and Saturday, April 4 and 5, the SEB will 
hold a Pacific Coast Regional Conference in San Francisco. 
Registration (beginning at 2.00 P.M.) and all meetings and 
dinner on April 4 will be held at the Town School for Boys. 
On April 5 the meetings and luncheon will be held at the 
Katherine Delmar Burke School. 

It is expected that there will be section meetings in 
English, Mathematics, Social Studies, Tests and Measure- 
ments, Elementary Schools, Secondary Schools, Latin, 
Public Relations, and Science. 


Since this is the first west coast meeting of the Second- 
ary Education Board, the Executive Committee hopes 
that there will be a large attendance of teachers and ad- 
ministrators from member and non-member schools. 
Chairman in charge of local arrangements is Edwin M. 
Rich, Headmaster, Town School for Boys, 2700 Jackson 
St., San Francisco 15, Calif. 














Nore: The SEB Audio-Visual Aids Committee will provide demonstrations of filmstrips, records, and recording devices during the two 
days of the Conference. As usual, there will be a number of educational exhibits of books and other teaching materials. 








1The Examiners will welcome those who wish to discuss the examinations. Regular section meetings in these fields are scheduled 
at other times. 
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PEDAGOGICAL IMPLICATIONS OF SPECIFIC 
LANGUAGE DISABILITY 


By Anna GILLINGHAM 


Miss Gillingham, of Bronxville, N. Y., an expert in the field of remedial reading and spelling, is well known to BuLLETIN readers. 
The small numerals in the text refer to the bibliography at the end of the article. 


I 


n the midst of a reading lesson nine-year-old Bill 
suddenly said: “There is something that I have 
wanted to know for a long time. Perhaps you 

can tell me. Who invented words? They are not just 
noises. They mean something. I know a dog’s bark 
or a train whistle means something. But words are 
different. Every word means something.” 

He was interested when told that in the beginning 
words were probably imitations of characteristic 
sounds, as when he was very little he called a cow a 
“Moo-moo,” a dog a “‘Bow-wow,” and a cat a “Mew- 
mew.” 

We are often startled by children’s inquiries into 
real causes and principles. Especially, I have noticed 
that children who have had difficulty in learning to 
read manifest an almost precocious interest in simple 
linguistics, in how the whole reading thing which has 
given them so much trouble came to be anyhow. 

Acute students of biography have told us that great 

men often make their greatest contribution to human 
affairs, to art, to scholarship, along the line of some 
great handicap of their own early life. More than one 
of my difficult readers has later manifested a real 
flair for English expression. 

Herein lies a principle which we cannot afford to 

ignore in our remedial teaching. 

The following brief outline can be expanded into 
genuine linguistics for the more mature pupils and 
simplified yet further for little children. Teachers will 
find in such topics a bond of mutual interest between 
them and their pupils which will entirely remove from 


their joint project what might otherwise seem drudg- 
ery. 


II 


How, then, did we get our words? And how did 
people learn to write so that they could send messages 
to friends at a distance? And how did these distant 
people learn to read such messages? 

To borrow Homer’s classic phrase, men have been 
“articulate speaking” far back into the shades of 
antiquity and are today in even the most primitive 
communities. Vocabularies have often been meager, 
but they served to communicate ideas. 

Writing is far more modern. It began with picture- 
writing? representations of animals or things, drawn 
to convey a message. 


The pictures were often so conventionalized as to 
carry the meaning regardless of the skill or crudity of 
the drawing; that is, they acquired a symbolic value, 
e.g., an animal with a long tail might stand for a 
beaver however slight the resemblance. It is impor- 
tant to recognize that picture-writing depended in no 
way upon the language spoken by the sender or re- 
ceiver of the message. We remember the message 
that passed between the Indians and Miles Standish, 
a quiver of arrows and a bag of gun-powder. Pictures 
would have served as well. 

The serious limitation of picture-writing was its 
being confined almost wholly to objects — nouns. 
Verbs were hard to represent and relation words, 
synonyms, or shades of meaning were impossible. 

The second type of writing is word-writing. In word-writing 

each word is represented by a conventional sign, and the 

signs are arranged in the same order as the words in speech. 

Chinese writing is the most perfect system of this kind. There 

is a conventional character for every word in the language. 

Each character represents some one Chinese word. As the 

vocabulary of a literate person runs to about twenty thousand 

words, this means that in order to read even moderately well, 
one must know thousands of characters. Learning to read 

Chinese is a difficult task, and if the Chinese reader does not 

keep in practice, he is likely to lose his fluency.) 

We ourselves use word-writing to some extent, e.g., 
in our symbols + and —, in our numerals, and in 
such abbreviations as lb., O.K., and so forth. The ad- 
vantage in this limited use of word-writing is that 
these signs can be used all over the world by people 
who do not know our language, as the numerals are 
used for calculation in most countries. 

One child, familiar with the use of unit speech- 
sounds represented by letters which can be used again 
and again like bricks to build many different words, 
was fascinated by the above account and exclaimed, 
“Then they didn’t have separate speech-sounds to 
build with. But they said the words. So they did 
have the speech-sounds in their words, didn’t they?” 


III 


This brings us to the third type of writing, a/pha- 
betic writing. Who first conceived the notion of alpha- 


betic representation of words is not known. It was 


one of the great inventions of mankind, comparable to 
the invention of the zero making place-value possible 
in calculation and far more fundamental in human 
progress than, for example, the steam engine. 
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In alphabetic writing a single symbol, a letter, 
represents each unit speech-sound. Instead of learn- 
ing many thousands of separate characters it is neces- 
sary to learn only a very few, twenty-six in English. 
All Hawaiian words can be spelled with only twelve 
letters. 

In a perfect alphabetic language every letter would 
have only one sound, and each sound would be repre- 
sented (spelled) by only one letter. In such a lan- 
guage misspelling would be impossible. Some lan- 
guages are more nearly perfectly alphabetic than 
others. Spanish is very nearly perfect. French and 
English are very imperfect, e.g., our letter a has many 
sounds, and the sound (j) can be spelled j, g, dg. This 
is because English has taken so many words from 
other languages. (See “History of English Language” 
in the Gillingham and Stillman Manual, pp. 30-32.)2 
The silent letters, like k in know, have been called 
“the ghosts of departed sounds,” because such words 
come to us from another language where the letter, 
silent in English, was sounded. 

During the last hundred years there has been in- 
troduced into American schools a method of teaching 
reading which, when carried to the extreme, practi- 
cally assumes that our system of writing is word-writ- 
ing. Disregarding the alphabetic principle upon 
which English is largely, if imperfectly, based, this 
method demands that a child shall learn to recognize 
words as wholes. He does not learn the sounds or 
function of the letters forming the words. 

This method works with varying degrees of success 
with eighty-five to ninety per cent of the children, 
and when successful makes for greater speed in the 
beginning. Out of the other ten to fifteen per cent are 
recruited those children who cannot learn to recognize 
total word-configurations, or learn them only with the 
utmost difficulty. These are the remedial cases. 

A little girl, who had been introduced to reading by 
the sight-word or ideograph method, confronted the 
word morning. After careful thought she said, “I 
think I know that word. I think it is dasket.” She 
had probably seen these two words near each other 
in the same story. The series of letters in each case 
being of no significance to her, she substituted one 
word pattern for the other, just as any of us might 
confuse the names of two persons met at the same 
party. 

It was probably due in part to the large number of 
individuals who could not readily learn characters for 
words that that unknown man back in antiquity set 
himself to devise alphabetic writing. 

“But why,” asks the inquiring student who has 
experienced this difficulty, ‘can some people learn to 
recognize words as wholes while others cannot?” 

This question takes us yet farther back, back of 
spoken words, back of picture-writing, to inquire how 


it came to be in the course of evolution that human 
beings developed the language function, which is the 
outstanding difference between them and all other 
animals. 


IV 


Broca taught us® what every neurologist and brain 
surgeon today recognizes, that the function of Lan- 
guage (speech, reading, and writing) is controlled by 
one hemisphere of the brain, the side opposite the 
more skilled hand. However, it was the neurologist, 
Dr. Samuel T. Orton, who drew attention to the fact 
that very frequently handedness is not perfectly estab- 
lished, since many people are ambidextrous or prefer 
to use one hand for one activity and the other for 
some other activity. 

He believed that images of letters and word sym- 
bols are recorded on both hemispheres of the brain, of 
course in reverse or mirrored pattern. 

As sidedness, which is most commonly recognized 
as right- or left-handedness, slowly developed, one 
hemisphere gradually took control of Language, that 
is, the records for words on the hemisphere in control of 
Language came to be habitually used and those on the 
other hemisphere habitually ignored. 

But just as many individuals do not have perfectly 
one-sided hand skill, neither is the control of Lan- 
guage by one side of the brain completely established 
in all people. 

In other words, the Language Function, being the 
latest development of the brain in evolution, is the 
most subject to variation. The degree of completeness 
of control by one hemisphere determines the degree of 
language ability or disability.4 A few individuals 
seem to have acquired perfect language functioning, 
those prodigies who read at three years and never mis- 
spell a word. In a majority of us perfect dominance 
has not been achieved. The image on the nondomi- 
nant side, although usually ignored, sometimes asserts 
itself, of course in reverse pattern. Most of us some- 
times miscall a word in reading and sometimes we 
misspell a word. Experienced accountants sometimes 
mistake 6 for 9, and many people remember telephone 
numbers with certain numerals reversed in position. 

Something like ten to fifteen per cent of the school 
population have sufficient language disability to make 
it extremely difficult or impossible for them to learn 
by the total word configuration method. 

For a steadily increasing number of us the predic- 
tion made by Dr. Frederick Tilney in 1931 is proving 
true. (Dr. Tilney was at that time Director of the 
Neurological Institute of New York.) The principles 
established by Dr. Orton are indeed leading us into 
much broader and deeper fields of psychology.5 

This could not be the result of the mere pronounce- 
ment of a working hypothesis by a student in his re- 
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search laboratory. We can be led into the broader 
and deeper fields only by following the pedagogical 
implications of that working hypothesis. 

Oddly enough some people who are interested in 
the neurological explanation see no reason to adapt 
teaching procedures. They declare that the children 
with specific reading difficulty learn just as the others 
do, except that they are slower learners and require 
more repetitions to fix the word characters. This 
assumption we believe to be mistaken. It ignores the 
fact that many of these children are of high mentality, 
that they excel in mathematics, and that they acquire 
knowledge readily from oral exposition or by having 
material read to them. 


V 


How then are we to teach those ten to fifteen per 
cent who can learn at best only lamely by the word- 
writing method ?* 

We set ourselves to the task of developing in these 
pupils the concept of a perfect alphabetic instrument. 
In the beginning we carefully select a few letters. 
These letters should have as little resemblance to each 
other as possible and not lend themselves to reversal 
or substitution. A spoon held in any position is still 
a spoon, whereas the letter 4 reversed becomes d. 
Each letter should have only one sound, or if it has 
more than one sound only one should be taught. The 
group of letters given here has served our purpose very 
well for several years: a, d,f, h, i, j, k, m, p, t.? 

I. A. Richards® and Leonard Bloomfield! advise 
beginning similarly with a small group of letters, 
although their lists differ slightly from each other and 
from ours. 

We have found it most convenient to teach only 
the short sounds of the vowels for some time, and only 
hard g. 

Normal language requires the spontaneous asso- 
ciation of visual, auditory, and kinesthetic records 
made upon the brain by the corresponding sense 
organs. Each letter is taught with all these linkages: 
The letter seen, copied, and its sound given; the sound 
heard, the letter pointed to and written from memory; 
the form felt when the pupil’s passive hand is moved 
by the teacher while he looks away, the form seen 
when it is pointed to, and heard when its sound is 
given. We cannot control what the pupil is seeing or 
hearing in his visual or auditory memory. We can, 
however, by watching his hand form each letter see to 
it that the visual and auditory memories are associated 
with a correct kinesthetic impression. 

One child announced joyously, ““That’s nice. Pic- 
tures in your eyes and pictures in your ears and pic- 
tures in your hand.” 


defect. 





It is of great importance that the child learn to 
produce the sounds correctly. Teachers too often ac- 
cept loud, explosive noises which cannot serve the 
purpose of combining into words because they are not 
genuine unit speech-sounds. The loud, explosive 
utterances, (bith) (4) (tith), do not at all help in 
identifying the word dat. The sounds must be pro- 
duced so briefly and lightly that, made in quick succes- 
sion, they are the word dat. 

Words are built up with these phonetic units; words 
presented to be read can be spoken perfectly because 
they are composed of a series of known units. There 
is no guessing. The child never says, “I think she has 
never given me that” or “I never had that word.” He 
simply attempts with confidence any word that is 
given him and succeeds. Reading for a child so taught 
is the perfect translation of speech-sounds into named 
letters. 

In time simple little stories composed almost en- 
tirely of phonetic words are read. Any nonphonetic 
word which must be introduced to construct the story 
is told to the child at once before he has a chance to 
attempt it and have his alphabetic structure tumble 
down. 


VI 


Not until the concept of a perfectly alphabetic 
language is firmly established do we depart from it to 
teach a limited number of nonphonetic words, i.e., 
sight-words, such as enough, sure, know, there, words 
previously met in a story and told by the teacher. We 
explain briefly how such nonconforming words got 
into our language. The list of sight-words to be drilled 
upon slowly increases, but they are accepted with 
greater patience and understanding after all that has 
gone before. Drill on the phonograms continues. 

The elaboration of the instrument for reading con- 
tinues: vowels made long by final silent ¢, soft g, con- 
sonant digraphs, diphthongs. These phonetic units 
once learned fit into the picture of words that are 
phonetic for reading. After these important phono- 
grams have all been introduced and there has been 
some instruction in syllable division, the pupil is ready 
to attack and study out the majority of the words in 
almost any reading material of the elementary grades, 
help still being given with the nonalphabetic words. 

The above description might be thought to be in- 
tended for only very young children. The same gen- 
eral procedure with letters and sounds is employed 
with older nonreaders. One G.I. boy remarked earn- 
estly, “Until I had the sounds for the letters I had 
never known that the letters in a word had anything 
to do with pronouncing it.” 


* The term “specific language disability” excludes from our discussion any cases of poor reading due to low mentality or sensory 

















As these complexities are introduced for reading, 
spelling is restricted for some time to the perfectly 
unequivocal, alphabetic words. When it becomes 
necessary to have a nonphonetic word written it 
should be written by the teacher and traced by the 
child who names the letters as he traces them. He 
then writes the word without looking at the teacher’s 
copy. This is Dr. Orton’s “Simultaneous Oral Spell- 
ing.” 

Few teachers realize the value of long and repeated 
practice in alphabetic spelling. If one takes a bundle 
of spelling papers of upper-grade and high-school 
pupils and analyzes the errors one will find an aston- 
ishing number of these errors in the perfectly phonetic 
syllables. 

The time comes, however, when nonphonetic words 
must be studied. Since visual memory is not to be 
trusted, we try to convert spelling as far as possible 
into a thought subject. Many hundreds of words can 
be spelled by the application of spelling rules, which 
are entirely trustworthy and can be thought through 
at moments of doubt. 

After this foundation has been laid there are still 
many words which must be learned for their own 
peculiarities, unaided by phonics or rules. How are 
these demon words to be studied? It is often sug- 
gested in spelling books that a pupil look at a word, 
then close his eyes and write it from his visual memory. 
This incurs a grave risk. The really confused speller 
may see a complete reversal or a jumbled array of 
letters in his “mind’s eye.” 

The safer procedure is to trace the word as it is 
looked at, naming each letter as traced, and then with 
closed eyes to write the word, naming each letter as 
written. A word to be studied should be written in 
this way several times. This is to eliminate visual and 
auditory memory and depend upon the kinesthetic. 


VII 


Since it is obviously impossible for children to learn 
to read all the English words as ideographs, many 
schools begin to break the words down into their com- 
ponent sounds after a hundred or more have been 
learned at sight; that is, to teach the sounds of certain 
letters in the most familiar words. Naturally the vary- 
ing sounds of many letters, e.g., g and the vowels, are 
thus confronted in haphazard fashion. This “ana- 
lytic” or “functional” phonics is entirely different 
from the logical, planned introduction of selected 
letters and sounds and the building up of words with 
these alphabetic units in the “synthetic” phonics 
which has been described above. It does give the 
better readers and spellers a knowledge of letter sounds 
which is useful in their advancing school life, but we 


have good reason to believe that this haphazard sort 
of phonics is of little use to the children who most need 
help. The greatest number of reading cases referred 
for specific training tell us that they have “had phon- 
ics,” but they soon show they have no idea how to 
apply their knowledge. 


Pupils for whom reading and spelling have meant 
only failure in our bookish world, in which literacy 
is the criterion of all excellence, present a genuine chal- 
lenge to the sympathetic understanding of the reme- 
dial teacher. They have writhed under the taunts of 
their peers and grieved silently over the anxiety of 
their parents. They havea right to a clear explanation 
of their experience. 


Children too young for complete details catch 
eagerly at the fact that there is a valid reason for their 
trouble, a reason known to their teacher. It is a com- 
fort for older pupils to have a complete explanation 
with the assurance that their difficulty is not due to 
mental defect or laziness, but to a certain functioning 
of the language mechanism, a functioning shared to 
a greater or less extent by many people, some of them 
very famous people, that there are gradations in the 
ability to read and spell just as there are in drawing or 
in pitching a ball. 

Unfortunately many teachers shrink from helping 
children to face reality in this matter. They fear that 
the name “remedial training” will make them feel 
“different.” Rather they say that the child “‘needs a 
little help in English”; “He has a little trouble with 
reading.” ; “‘We don’t call our work remedial. We call 
it Language Training.”; ‘We call our remedial work 
The Department of The Language Arts.” 

Of course these terms mean nothing in themselves 
because they might mean so many things. They 
might mean rhetoric or syntax or split-infinitives or 
divided quotations, or they might even mean French 
verbs or Latin paradigms. Indeed, they are often 
assumed by strangers to refer to preparation for for- 
eign language. 

All such evasive euphemisms, instead of giving 
comfort, fill the pupil with a vague foreboding that his 
condition is too grave to be really named. Ever since 
he was in the primary grades he has known that his 
response to reading instruction has been different from 
that of his fellow. No light persuasion can divert him 
from this conviction. What he needs is to have this 
difference made respectable, even interesting. How 
monotonous the world would be if we were all counter- 
parts of each other. 

To recognize self-respectfully that one is different 
is to set forth upon the road to achievement, which 
may lead to actual genius. 
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SCIENCE FOR SEVEN YEAR OLDSp 


By Jane H. Sarcent 


Miss Sargent teaches primary science at The Brearley School, New York City. 


I 


HE way people react to my teaching science to 
primary school children always amuses me. 
Such comments as: “You mean you teach 
Nature Study?”, “Chemistry for seven year olds?”’, 
“T can’t see what cooking has to do with science,” or 
“How does a trip to the Bronx Fruit and Vegetable 
Terminal relate to science?” show the confusion that 
exists concerning the purpose of the study of science in 
the primary grades. 


No, primary school science is not Nature Study, if 
you mean by this term simply a study of plants and 
animals, placing emphasis on their classification and 
identification. Nature study is but a small part of the 
child’s whole environment and, therefore, should be 
only a part of the primary school science program. 
Yes, a seven year old child can understand a chemical 
change. When she puts several drops of brown iodine 
on a potato and watches it turn purple owing to the 
presence of starch, she is observing a change between 
two chemicals. She will not use the chemist’s term- 
inology to explain her observations, but she grasps that 
a chemical change has taken place and that something 
new has been formed. 

Even cooking is a science. As a child reads her 
recipe and carefully measures out the exact amount of 
flour for her cookies, she is developing accuracy and 
skill in handling equipment. As she watches her bread 
dough rise she is observing a chemical change between 
yeast and sugar. When, however, her gingerbread fails 
to rise, the child can be guided to use the scientist’s 
method to check her procedure. A trip to the Bronx 
Fruit and Vegetable Terminal is an important science 
activity because it gives the child a first hand experi- 
ence with the way in which a large market works. 
From this encounter she may develop an understand- 
ing of Man’s dependence upon his environment. 

The purpose of the primary science program is to 
give the child a functional understanding of her en- 


vironment and to aid her in transferring these atti- 
tudes into intelligent behavior. This program should 
be an integral part of her in-school and out-of-school 
experiences. These experiences should be carefully 
interwoven with the language arts and social studies 
program in order to give the child a richer, more fully 
rounded study upon which she can draw as her under- 
standing develops. The science work aims to enrich 
this program through discussions, simple experiments, 
and demonstrations, cooking activities, movies, and 
trips followed by map construction. 


II 


Let me illustrate by describing a second grade 
fruit and vegetable study. The study of vegetables 
was introduced by drawing a large colored chalk pic- 
ture of a plant on the blackboard. The words root, 
stem, leaf, flower, and seed were written along the top 
of the board. The children were then asked to identify 
the five parts of the plant, using these words. 

One child said, “But the seed comes after the 
flower.” “‘That’s not true. The seed and the flower 
come together,” said another. An experiment was set 
up to discover the correct answer. The children 
planted several bean seeds in a mason jar filled with 
soil and placed it in a sunny window. In the weeks 
that followed they observed that the seeds sprouted 
and grew, flowers formed and died. Finally tiny 
bean seeds appeared. 

Asked to relate from their experience the foods that 
belonged under each one of the titles, root, stem, leaf, 
flower, and seed, the children listed beets and carrots 
as root vegetables, and so on. Once the list was com- 
pleted the group circled the foods that could be used in 
making vegetable soup, and a discussion followed. 
Where could these vegetables be bought? This led to 
planning a trip to the neighborhood A & P Super 
Market. Divided into five groups, the class was given 
a list of foods to buy. At the market the children 
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made their purchases, paid for them, and checked 
their change, and then, since the market was not 
crowded, they leisurely explored the store, discovering 
how the foods were arranged and how the prices were 
stamped on the various products. 

Back at school the children washed the vegetables 
and arranged them on trays. With the help of the 
teacher the cost of the different items was listed on the 
blackboard, the columns of figures were added, and the 
change from the money was checked for the whole 
group. Remaining in their original groups, the chil- 
dren peeled and cut the vegetables. They placed a 
large pot half-filled with water on a hot plate, and 
when the water was boiling, the vegetables were 
dropped in and left to cook slowly for about three 
hours. When the soup was almost done some con- 
sommé was added. Meanwhile a committee of chil- 
dren brought bowls and spoons from the cooking table, 
and crackers and large paper napkins were obtained 
from the dietitians as preparation for the soup party. 
The next day the class, with the aid of the teacher, 
wrote up the story of their vegetable soup on the black- 
board, and then each child made a copy of this for her 
recipe notebook. 


III 


The next problem before the class was this: where 
did these vegetables come from? The teacher planned 
a trip to the Bronx Fruit and Vegetable Terminal, 
where the children were able to see the unloading of 
refrigerator cars full of grapes from California and 
trucks full of fresh vegetables from nearby farms. 
They visited the American Banana Co., where they 
saw huge bunches of green bananas hanging in a 
refrigerator room, kept at just the right temperature 
for ripening. Upon their return to school the children 
wrote and illustrated stories of their trip and drew 
with colored chalk a large map on the linoleum floor, 
showing where they had been. 

In the discussion that followed two new problems 
arose. How do plants grow and what is the difference 
between a fruit and a vegetable? The group made a 
list of the conditions plants must have in order to 
grow, and an experiment was set up to prove that 
plants did need these conditions. Four geranium 
plants were used for the experiment; one plant kept as 
a control was placed in a warm, sunny window and 
was watered daily; the second plant was placed in a 
dark locker; the third was not watered; and the fourth 
was placed on some damp moss, covered with a bell 
jar, and made air tight with plastacene. After three 
weeks the children assembled the four plants. ‘The 
green has gone from my plant which I had in my 
locker!’ one child said. 

“The dirt around this plant is all hard and the leaves 
are dying,” another child remarked. 


“The plant in the jar is dying too!” 

“But look at the plant we took care of.” The chil- 
dren crowded around to observe the healthy plant. 
The teacher asked, “How does nature take care of the 
plants so that they will look healthy like this one?” 

“She makes rain,” one child said. 

“Do you know how it is made?” the teacher asked. 
As the children seemed confused, the teacher demon- 
strated the water cycle and how clouds are formed, 
with the aid of a hot plate, a tea kettle, and an alumi- 
num cup. 

With a piece of chalk and a sheet of light blue con- 
struction paper, the teacher showed the children how to 
draw pictures of the four types of clouds, at the same 
time giving the children the scientific name of the 
cloud as well as the common name. The type of 
weather that each of the four clouds brought with it 
and the significance of cloud formation to the rain 
cycle were then discussed. The children kept a 
weather record for a month on which they drew pic- 
tures of the type of cloud which appeared each day. 


IV 


The second problem, the differences between fruits 
and vegetables, was introduced through group discus- 
sions. Such responses as “fruits taste sour,” and 
“fruits have seeds,” were given and experiments 
were set up to decide why fruits taste sour and which 
ones contain sugar. The teacher demonstrated how 
sour tasting acids such as vinegar turn blue litmus 
paper a pink color, and sugar turns heated Benedict’s 
solution a brick-red color. Given a test-tube, a piece 
of apple, orange, and lemon, each child made the tests 
with the help of the teacher. They were surprised to 
find that the lemon had sugar in it even though it 
tasted sour. 

Later many different kinds of fruits were brought 
in by the teacher for the children to open and study. 
They noted the size and number of seeds in each fruit. 
Some grapefruit, orange, and apple seeds were planted 
in a “flat,” and an avocado pear seed was planted on 
top of a milk bottle filled with water. The children 
were further interested to know if seeds were the only 
things that new plants grew from. By planting some 
pieces of potato with eyes and slips of geraniums in 
their “‘flat,” the children observed other ways of raising 
baby plants. 

The vegetable and fruit study was brought to a 
conclusion with the Encyclopedia Britannica film, 
“Autumn on the Farm.” This was a concrete visual 
experience summarizing their study. 

In similar fashion, the units on nuts, grains, milk 
products, sugars, fish, and meats were studied, giving 
the children not simply a knowledge of the classifica- 
tion of foods, but rather introducing them to an under- 
standing of their relation to their community. 
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THE CHAIRMAN COMES TO DENVER 


By Artuur KENT 


Mr. Kent is head of the Junior High School of Graland Country Day School, Denver, Colorado. 


I 
i = your school and join with it in enterprises 


aimed at the good of the community, Dr. 

John F. Gummere, chairman of the Secondary 
Education Board and headmaster of William Penn 
Charter School, urged 275 independent school patrons 
and guests at Graland Country Day School, Denver, 
Colorado, on the evening of November 19. 

Dr. Gummere came to Denver as the guest of Gra- 
land School to make his address, to visit schools in the 
Rocky Mountain area, and to meet independent school 
heads and representatives of public education. 

“The independent school is very much involved in 
any discussion of education, and its patrons are the 
front line in presenting its true picture to the public,” 
Dr. Gummere told his listeners. “The ignorance of 
people regarding the private school is colossal. It is 
up to the schools and their patrons to dispel the many 
misconceptions which the general public holds.” 

Dr. Gummere spoke of threats to private educa- 
tion, which he termed “free enterprise in schools,” 
through discriminatory legislation and ignorant think- 
ing. As battles along this line which have been won, 
he cited the Oregon case, in which the state supreme 
court upheld the right of the parent to choose his own 
school for his child, and the Pennsylvania Association 
of Private Academic Schools’ enlightened cooperation 
with the state department of public education to 
secure and enforce helpful legislation and accredita- 
tion for elementary schools in the commonwealth. 
The Pennsylvania experience has been good for the 
schools, he said, and is an excellent example of the close 
cooperation for the common weal possible between 
private and public school officials. 

“The enemies of the independent school are the 
ignorant,” went on Dr. Gummere. “It is well for us 
these days to have plenty of ammunition with which 
to meet the criticism of the uninformed. Unless we 
set out to counteract it, we can expect continued pre- 
judiced opinion.” 

Dr. Gummere called on patrons to visit their 
schools, see the good work that they are doing, and let 
it be known. He reiterated that participation in com- 
munity life and projects by schools and their faculties 
is essential to public understanding of the forceful part 
which private schools play in the life of the nation. 


II 
The speaker then outlined some of the things which 
have been or can be done to advance the cause of in- 
dependent education. He suggested a “pie-graph” 


of school expenses to show how the school uses its 
money and to dispel the rumor the private school is a 
“money-making scheme.” He related how such a 
graph depicted impressively that his own school ex- 
pended 88.1 per cent of every dollar in the budget for 
the benefit of human beings, the remainder going for 
plant upkeep. 

Another common criticism is that independent 
school people and patrons lose their interest in public 
education. Dr. Gummere denied the truth of this, 
citing one instance where the father of two Penn 
Charter boys became the head of his local school 
board, and another where a member of the school’s 
faculty was overwhelmingly elected to the Philadel- 
phia school board last November. Private school 
people can also help the public school earn recognition 
where it is needed, he said. He told of a woman of his 
acquaintance, educated in private schools herself, who 
undertook voluntarily a study of a particular public 
school which was heavily under fire in its community 
as doing an ineffective educational job. Her study 
found that the school was engaged in unusually sound 
educational practices, turned out well-equipped gradu- 
ates, and had been subjected to unfair criticism of a 
particularly vicious type. The publication of the in- 
vestigator’s findings put the school in its proper light 
and rendered a distinct service to the school and its 
community. 

To render harmless the charge that private schools 
are “class schools,” Dr. Gummere suggested admin- 
istrators should compile an alphabetical list of the 
occupations of school parents. Such a list, particularly 
from schools which grant a number of scholarships, 
will show that the independent school truly serves 
a cross-section of the population and will effectively 
combat this misrepresentation. 

As examples of where the independent school has 
been a decisive force in community life, Dr. Gummere 
mentioned the study meetings for community service 
held at Friends’ Central School; public meetings called 
frequently at Germantown Friends, and the public 
forum last year at Penn Charter to discuss Philadel- 
phia’s proposed new city charter. He also mentioned 
Penn Charter’s participation in the Germantown 
Schools’ Community Council, where representatives 
of all types of school come together for community 
action; the school’s being chosen as a disaster refuge 
and the appointment of two faculty men on the city- 
wide defense council; and the “Olympic Games” of 
Philadelphia cub scouts held at Penn Charter. 

“There are a hundred ways to tie the school to the 
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“ommunity,” asserted Dr. Gummere. “Independent 
schools are active and can further act in many ways 
for the betterment of their communities. By so doing 
they also open themselves to better understanding.” 

At noon Dr. Gummere was the guest of honor at a 
luncheon of heads and faculty representatives of Colo- 
rado SEB schools: Kent, Randell, Fountain Valley, 
Colorado Military, and Graland. Visits to these 


schools were included in his program. Dr. Gummere 
also met with Dr. Kenneth Oberholtzer, superintend- 
ent of the Denver Public Schools, and with Lawrence 
Martin, associate editor of the Denver Post. The 
latter was particularly interested in Dr. Gummere’s 
calling for cooperation between public and independ- 
ent schools, and asked him to write a Sunday feature 
on this subject for the Post. 


THE AUDIO-VISUAL PROGRAM AT A DAY SCHOOL 


By Rosert W. NeEaTHeErY, JR. 


Mr. Neathery is director of the audio-visual aids and head of the department of science at The Episcopal Academy, Overbrook, 


Pa. He is a member of the SEB Science Committee. 


LTHOUGH there had been some activity in the 
audio-visual field for many years, our present 
program at The Episcopal Academy received 

acceleration about four years ago in a concerted action 
by the faculty and the trustees. The faculty were be- 
coming increasingly interested in adding more and 
more the use of films, filmstrips, records, and other 
audio-visual aids to their usual methods of instruction. 
The support of the trustees was quickly forthcoming 
and generous in amount. Allocated funds were im- 
mediately applied to the purchase of a 16-mm. motion 
picture projector, a wire recorder, and a portable 
phonograph. Subsequent appropriations have per- 
mitted the addition of two more motion picture pro- 
jectors, three filmstrip projectors, radio receivers, 
and television sets. Stimulated by this tangible evi- 
dence of support from the governing body of the 
Academy, other sources eventually added several hun- 
dred filmstrips to the institution’s files, and phono- 
graph records were increased in number. 


EQUIPMENT 

Like many other independent day schools, our 
classrooms are for the most part housed in converted 
residences. While they are adequate in many ways for 
most of our needs, the projecting of motion pictures 
called for adaptations. Some members of the faculty 
committee were in favor of setting aside one room for 
projection purposes, but demands for classroom space 
by a capacity student body forced the abandonment of 
this desirable objective in the upper school. Our only 
recourse was to utilize the recitation rooms wherever 
possible. With this idea in mind, we now have six of 
the fifteen rooms used for classes equipped with shades 
or shutters sufficiently opaque to allow films and film- 
strips to be shown. Skillful scheduling of classes finds 
these rooms assigned to those subjects where films are 
most useful. Very occasionally, a class is shifted from 
one room to another for a day to make the use of films 


possible for another group. While this does involve a 
bit of confusion, it is so slight as to be hardly worth 
mentioning. 

In the other divisions of the school the question of 
projection space was not so difficult. Because of cer- 
tain architectural quirks of nearly a half-century ago, 
it was possible to set aside one room for the sole pur- 
pose of showing filmstrips and slides. The Middle 
School (grades four to seven) and the Lower School 
(grades two to three) find filmstrips much more suit- 
able to their purposes than films. With an extensive 
library of these aids (approximately 300), each year 
finds an increasing number of periods being devoted 
to their use. 


RENTING FILMS 


Most of the work involved in the administration 
of the audio-visual program centers in the use of films, 
and it is to this phase that most of this article will be 
devoted. For each of the past three years approxi- 
mately 150 films have been used in the Upper School 
in about 300 class periods. Unlike some schools, 
Episcopal owns no instructional films. At the present 
time the faculty members prefer to obtain them by 
loan or on a rental basis. While unquestionably desir- 
able to have a film on file in the library for use on any 
day, the cost of purchase is so high that we should 
need to use each film for nearly fifteen years to equal 
the cost of rental. By that time, most films would be 
out-of-date anyway. The records for 1950-51 show 
that just about half of the 150 films used were obtained 
on loan from various government agencies or indus- 
trial concerns. The only expense was that of postage. 


VALUES OF PLANNING BY FACULTY 


To make approximately 150 films useful as instruc- 
tional aids and not mere entertainment necessitates 
careful planning. Requests for bookings must needs 
be made far in advance, and this in turn requires that 
the masters who wish to use films plan their courses far 
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in advance as well. This is not an easy task, for it 
means that you must schedule rather specifically at the 
end of one school year your daily assignments for all of 
the next. The school calendar also must be made up, 
and deviations kept to a minimum. No teacher can 
exactly adhere to a rigid schedule, because no two suc- 
cessive sets of students will proceed at the same pace. 
As an example, I know that in physics we shall be 
studying electrodynamics during the third week in 
February, or else we shall not be able to give adequate 
coverage to the various topics in that subject. Natu- 
rally, therefore, a film on electrodynamics will be 
scheduled for that week. Some years both the stu- 
dents and I have to work a trifle harder to make it, 
but we always do. In general, the same method is 
used by the other masters. 


PROCEDURE FOR PROCURING FILMS 


Briefly, our method of securing films on a desired 
date is as follows. Toward the end of the school year, 
a calendar for the next session is worked out by the 
administrative authorities. Equipped with this in- 
formation, I then meet with those faculty members 
who plan to use films. They choose their films and 
indicate the dates on which they wish to use them, as 
well as alternate subjects and times. During the sum- 
mer vacation, the heavy clerical work involved in writ- 
ing for booking confirmations goes on. No one source 
of films is used; as a matter of fact it is sometimes 
necessary to write to three or four agencies to obtain 
an especially wanted film for a specific date. In the 
majority of cases, however, nearly all confirmations 
have been received by the opening of school. From 
there on itis easy. All I need to do is to make sure that 
the biology film doesn’t become lost in the history 
department, and that the film which should be re- 
turned to Pittsburgh has not been sent to New York. 
These incidents can occur unless there is careful super- 
vision, but with experience much of the above proce- 
dure has become almost routine. I might pass on a 
practice we have found most useful. Regardless of 
whether the booking agency insures one way or both, 
we insure the film on the return trip. The cost is 
little, but the record of what has happened to the film 
is invaluable. 


FREE FILMS 


In my opinion some comment should be made in 
this article about films obtained on loan from govern- 
ment agencies and industrial concerns as opposed to 
those which are designed for instructional purposes 
alone but demand a modest rental. Many so-called 
“free films” are splendid and fit into the subject matter 
reasonably well. One should remember that from the 
standpoint of the business man, the “free film” is an 
investment in public relations, and in exchange for its 





use at no cost except transportation he considers it to 
be perfectly proper to extol the virtues of his com- 
pany’s products. This seems fair, but this same adver- 
tising is often so diverting that its use in the classroom 
may prove to be of questionable value. In no way 
should the above statement be interpreted as a con- 
demnation of all free films, but the prospective user 
should always know their contents. The films avail- 
able on loan from the Shell Oil Company are a happy 
exception. The same can be said of many of the films 
distributed by the General Electric Co., Westinghouse 
Corp., and General Motors. Films obtained from 
government agencies have proved to be splendid in 
most cases, but often too long or too inclusive in their 
material. At times I have found it necessary to run 
300 or more feet of film through the projector before 
the class has met to obtain the sequence I want. By 
and large the most acceptable films seem to be those 
designed for no other purpose than that of instruction 
—e.g. the popular EBF and Coronet releases. The 
rental fee is moderate, the running time is usually 
eleven minutes, and the subject matter is brief but 
specific. Properly integrated they are truly an aid in 
instruction. 


FILMSTRIPS, RECORDS, SLIDES 


The other audio-visual aids require less attention 
from me. Anyone actively engaged in this field knows 
that most filmstrips are sold, not rented. The same is 
true of records and slides. Catalogues of such material 
are usually sent to the teacher most likely to be inter- 
ested and a conference held with him regarding the 
suitability of such material. Subsequently, the cata- 
logues are returned to the Academy library, where 
they are always on file. 

Administration duties in connection with these 
audio-visual aids are not excessive. With the excep- 
tion of music records and biological slides, most of the 
material is kept in the library, where it is withdrawn 
in the same manner as are books. Our use of these 
aids is quite modest, but is steadily increasing, and our 
file of such material grows in a similar fashion. 


THE PROGRAM IS INFECTIOUS 


No phase of application of audio-visual aids is left 
unapplied. The foreign languages department finds 
that posters obtainable from the various travel agen- 
cies not only enhance the appearance of the classroom, 
but also provide a stimulating interest for the student. 
This in turn causes other departments to utilize any 
opportunity that presents itself. For instance, dates 
which are peculiarly significant to Pennsylvanians, 
such as the birthdays of William Penn and Benjamin 
Franklin, are brought to the attention of the school by 
newspaper clippings, posters, and pictures. In short, 
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we find that the program is infectious. Each month 
some faculty member finds some new angle which 
hitherto has not been explored. Our own feeling is 
that our effort is not much more than a modest one. 
We prefer to make haste slowly yet surely. As new 
features appear which we feel can be incorporated in 
our program, their possibilities will be studied and ap- 
plied where possible. 





EXAMINATION DATES 
Dates of the 1952 May examinations of the Secondary 
Education Board are Monday and Tuesday, May 26 and 
27. The schedule is printed in full on page four of The 
Definition of the Requirements for 1952. No school may 
administer the examinations earlier than these dates. 

















OUR SCHOOLS AND THE PUBLIC 


Kennetu C. Parker, The Taft School, Watertown, Conn. 


If this section of the Buttetin has given little space to the public relations work in the girls’ schools, it is not through neglect 


or lack of interest. 


The replies from the two questionnaires sent out by the Public Relations Committee contained comparatively 


little about the activity of girls’ schools in the field of public relations, 


Interest and a realization of the need for definite action, however, seem to be growing. 


A special study of the problems and 


practices in SEB girls’ schools is being prepared for a later issue of the BuLtetin. 
In the meantime, Adéle Ervin, Alumnae Secretary of Westover School, Middlebury, Conn., has sent me the following report. 


THE ALUMNAE PRESIDENTS’ COUNCIL 
By Apvéte Q. Ervin 


I 

AST January there appeared in this BULLETIN a 
most interesting article by Mrs. Janos Scholz, 
entitled “The Council of Alumnae Associations 
of Independent Secondary Schools.” With the appear- 
ance of this article the public was introduced to a 
unique organization, now known as The Alumnae 
Presidents’ Council, which, by its very existence, is in- 
dicative of the awakening that has taken place among 
girls’ schools in general and boarding schools in partic- 

ular. 

I think it can safely be stated that, on the whole, 
girls’ schools are far behind their brother institutions 
in the establishment of good relations with one another 
and with the outside world. No doubt this discrep- 
ancy stems from the fact that college education for 
women was once regarded by the patrons and founders 
of private secondary schools as unnecessary or unde- 
sirable. Even after the switch to college preparatory 
work was made, through the thirties and in some cases 
up to World War II, there lingered in many girls’ 
schools the concepts of the ivory tower and the finish- 
ing school. 

As the large majority of girls’ boarding schools 
meet expenses by their comparatively high tuition 
charges, it was not unnatural that they should take 
serious note of what the future held only when their 
patrons began to feel the pinch of our present taxes 
and costs. In their stock-taking these schools also dis- 
covered that their very existence was being challenged 
and that strong measures were needed to meet both 
situations. It was then that the schools turned to 


their respective alumnae groups and realized the vast 
potential which lay in the existence of loyal and de- 
voted graduates, a potential which thus far had been 
largely untapped. 


II 


Since the war there has been a flurry of activity 
among girls’ schools to establish bona fide Alumnae 
Associations upon which would rest a large share of 
the burden of support. Once this task was accom- 
plished it became apparent that if the cause of inde- 
pendent education was to be fully served, there was 
need for a greater understanding of common problems 
among these various Associations. Thanks to the 
vision of Mrs. George E. Brower of The Masters 
School, The Alumnae Presidents’ Council was estab- 
lished. It has met this need admirably. 

One of the main purposes of the Council is to pro- 
vide the opportunity for discussion of specific subjects 
pertinent to Associations and their schools. For in- 
stance, a large part of the 1951 meeting was devoted 
to Fund Raising, and in April of this year there are 
to be reports upon alumnae publications. 

The various Presidents have shown a notable sin- 
cerity in telling of the procedures and results of their 
work, Indeed, they have divulged with equal candor 
the failures and the successes they have experienced. 
During the discussion of fund raising, for instance, 
there was presented the sorrowful experience of one 
school with regard to its lack of a proper follow-up 
campaign, and the pleasing experience of another 
when an originally lightly-regarded project materi- 
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alized into a most successful money raiser. The ensu- 
ing consideration of these and many other points 
served not only to enlighten those present, but also to 
create a spirit of mutual helpfulness and cooperation 
in these vital common problems. It is perhaps indica- 
tive of the power of this spirit to say that the 1951 
meeting ended on the note of great faith in the inde- 
pendent school system, a determination on the part of 
those present to defend it and its component parts 
wherever and whenever necessary. 





In my opinion, there is in this Council a basic con- 
cept of democracy, the individual approach to a 
common objective enhanced by a liberal dose of the 
Good Neighbor policy. 

Ideas are man’s most precious possessions. They 
are the stimulus which makes a body such as this 
Council grow in stature and importance. As long as 
there are ideas and results which prove the worth of 
those ideas there is no end to what this Council can do 
for the schools it serves. 





THE STORY BEHIND THE HEADLINES 


“The Charleston Symphony Orchestra presented 
its first concert of the winter series before a capacity 
audience” was the headline of the Charleston, (S.C.) 
News and Courier. 

This in itself is not startling news, as the Charles- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, a local community organi- 
zation, is an old institution. What is the news? Just 
this. The orchestra went completely bankrupt last 
winter and response to a campaign appeal for $10,000 
in memberships was doomed to failure until Ashley 
Hall School stepped into the picture. 

Headmaster William S. Piper, Jr., presented the 
case to the students. The following day ninety-eight 
upper school girls volunteered their services. The 
president of the Glee Club, which is trained by J. Al- 
bert Fracht, conductor of the Symphony Orchestra, 
was elected chairman of a working committee which 
met with the Symphony Board of Directors. The 
girls were given names of former patrons and pro- 
spective supporters. 

In one day the ninety-eight girls made a house-to- 
house canvass in the city. An hourly report of the 
drive was broadcast by one of the students over the 
local radio station. By five o’clock $2600.00 had been 
raised in subscriptions and enough pledged member- 
ships obtained to make the total drive a success. The 
Symphony Orchestra is assured of its continuance. 

This fall the Ashley Hall girls and a new Board 
were able to follow up the pledges and get more than 
enough to pay expenses for the current year. 

At the first concert, November 29, the Ashley Hall 
Glee Club of ninety voices formed the women’s chorus 
for a modern American ballad composed by guest 
artist, Edwin Gerschefski. Two faculty members and 
four students are also regular members of the orchestra. 

The school now feels that this orchestra is one of 
its private projects. Public opinion also recognizes 
the important part played by the school in the continu- 
ance of the orchestra, as is shown in the following edi- 
torial from the Charleston News Courier:— 


“The public response to appeals for the Charleston Symphony 
Orchestra has been strong enough for the management to decide 


to keep it alive. That is encouraging news for the orchestra, and 
evidence of the cultural conscience of the people of Charleston. 

“Dr. Paul H. Buckholdt, president, took a realistic view of 
the financial plight of the orchestra and put the choice squarely up 
to the community. Now that the community has indicated it 
wants the orchestra to continue and is willing to put up the 
money, it should support the orchestra annually without the 
necessity of a full scale campaign. Dr. Buckholdt and his asso- 
ciates, notably the students of Ashley Hall, worked hard and 
deserve the thanks of all Charlestonians. These loyal workers 
cannot be expected to repeat every year the concentrated efforts 
of the last few weeks. 

“For their part, the management and the members of the 
orchestra, and their conductor, J. Albert Fracht, are rededicating 
themselves to the best performance of which they are capable. 
They should have the support of all musicians, both amateur and 
professional. The community is too small for division into cliques 
and in unity there will be musical strength.” 


This desire or willingness to cooperate with local 
community projects is becoming more evident among 
our independent schools. The independent school 
cannot afford to isolate itself from the community. 
Furthermore, for the students concerned, the experience 
of participation in and the joy of serving a worthy 
communal cause are most valuable contributions to 
their development. 


CITY PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
PLAN MUTUAL PROGRAM 


“Y.Y.C. (Yorkville Youth Council) will launch 
basketball series for boys from public and independent 
schools” is another headline that has news concerning 
independent school cooperation in the field of com- 
munity relations. 

This headline appeared in the December 1951 
Bulletin of the Parents’ League of New York over the 
following article: 

“A rooted feeling of antagonism has existed in New York 
City between the young boys who go to our independent schools 
and those who attend the public ones. This week a constructive 


attack on the problem is being launched through the Yorkville 
Youth Council. Two groups, each with fifteen boys of junior 


high school age (grades seven, eight, nine), are beginning a series 
of basketball games, meeting two afternoons a week at Public 
School 6. Half the players come from the Collegiate School, the 
other half from the public schools, chiefly P.S.30, the junior high 
school at 230 East 88, where the Y.Y.C,’s Evening Center 
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operates. The Y.Y.C. has provided uniforms for all, and on each 
team are boys from both public and private schools. 

“This venture could not have been made without the assist- 
ance of a group which met last spring at the home of Mrs, Court- 
landt Barnes, Jr., a Collegiate parent.... 

“The cooperation of Mr. Richard Corrigan, Manhattan 
Supervisor of the Board of Education’s Community Education 
Division, which jointly operates the Council’s play centers, was 
a constant factor in the planning of this project. 

“Through the efforts of Mrs. Barnes, financial help from 
members of the community is coming to the Council to provide 
uniforms and equipment. The coaching, a contribution of the 
Collegiate School, is being done by Mr. Allan Hoffmann of that 
school’s Athletics Department. The number of boys taking part 
will increase as the program gets started, and the way is opened 
for other sports and community projects.” 


Such a project definitely refutes the claim by some 
schools located in large cities that it is impossible to 
accomplish much in community work. It will be in- 
teresting to watch this development to see if the goals 
are reached. It will not be easy to root out the feeling 
of antagonism, but a start must be made! 

There must be more stories behind the news. I 
hope that other schools will help make this section of 
the BuLLETIN a place where public relations projects 
may be presented for the benefit of all our readers. 
Schools must be constantly alert to their community 
responsibility. The experience of one school may well 
lead to a similar project in another community. 


ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION BOOKLET 

“In its Alumnae is the perpetual living endowment 
of a School.” 

Thus, on the inside cover of an attractive booklet 
the Brearley Alumnae Association introduces itself 
to Brearley graduates. In eight small pages gradu- 
ates learn what they can expect of the Alumnae Asso- 
ciation. The booklet explains the Association to the 
school, to its members, and to the community. What 


the Association expects of its members in return for its 
services is explained under the section about the 
Brearley Fund. It asks for “goodwill and loyalty and 
occasionally a term of volunteer work.” But primarily 
it asks for “generous support every year of the Brear- 
ley Fund,” which is used for “pensions for retired 
teachers, scholarships in the school, the Bulletin, and 
the Placement Bureau.” 

This clear-cut explanation of the role of the gradu- 
ate and the function of the alumnae association has 
proved very effective in the school’s relations with one 
of its most valuable publics. 


HERALD TRIBUNE HIGH SCHOOL FORUM 
PROJECT 
Eight member schools have been selected by the 
New York Herald Tribune and the SEB Public Re- 
lations Committee to entertain Asiatic delegates to 
the 1952 Herald Tribune High School Forum. 

No announcement was made earlier because the 
committee had on file sufficient requests for such stu- 
dents from schools which could not be accommodated 
when the Board first cooperated with the Forum 
Program in 1950. 

Six boys and two girls will be entertained in the 
following schools: Dana Hall, Deerfield, Gunnery, 
Hotchkiss, St. Mark’s, Tabor, Taft, and Westover. 
Each school will entertain two students for a one-week 
period. The guests will live the regular school life, 
attending classes and participating in the extracur- 
ricular life of the school. Plans are made for the guests 
to visit local industries and places of historical or 
cultural interest. 

Schools participating in the first year’s program 
felt that this contact with students from the other side 
of the world was a broadening and valuable experience 
for their students. 


OPPOSITION TO THE PECHAN BILL 


At a regular meeting in November, the Executive 
Committee of the Home and School Association of 
Friends’ Central School, in Overbrook, Pa., voted 
unanimously to oppose the so-called Pechan, or Penn- 
sylvania Loyalty Bill. This is believed to be the first 
time the Committee has ever gone on record on a 
political issue. 

“The bill, if passed, will give power to the princi- 
pals of our public schools to dismiss any teacher merely 
on grounds of ‘reasonable doubt’ as to his loyalty,” 
said Mrs. Kenneth E. Appel, President of the Home 
and School Association. “Teachers will have to prove 
their innocence, rather than being considered innocent 
until proven guilty, which is contrary to American 
principles. Further, the oath provisions of the Bill 


will not catch any Communists, who would have no 
scruples about signing such an oath. This bill will 
weaken democracy, not strengthen it.” 

A statement of the Committee’s opposition to the 
Pechan Bill was sent to Representative John A. Lafore, 
Jr., of Haverford, Montgomery County, and to Repre- 
sentatives Dennie W. Hoggard, Samuel Rose, and 
Edwin J. Conway, of the 18th Representative Dis- 
trict. 

The Pechan Bill, wrongly called a “loyalty bill,” 
included an addition to the usual loyalty-oath provi- 
sion whereby a public school teacher could be dis- 
charged by a higher official if there was “reasonable 
doubt as to the teacher’s loyalty.” It would then be 
up to the teacher to prove his innocence. This perver- 
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sion of American principles was vigorously pointed out 
by a great many groups and a great many individuals. 
Among others, Presidents Eisenhower, of Pennsyl- 
vania State College, Johnson, of Temple University, 
and Stassen, of the University of Pennsylvania, op- 
posed it. 


It is of particular significance that the Private 
School Teachers Association of Philadelphia and Vicin- 
ity, feeling a moral responsibility for the rights and 
welfare of fellow members of the profession, informed 





all its member schools of the danger and sent them 
copies of the Bill together with a recommendation that 
they oppose it. This was done in spite of the fact that 
private school teachers did not come under the provi- 
sions of the Bill. 


In the public press were printed letters of protest 
from two headmasters and the chairman of the Private 
School Association’s Committee. The Philadelphia 
Inquirer on Sunday, December 9, condemned the Bill 
as “‘a police state measure.” 


WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 
NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Joseru R. W. Dopnce, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
Joun G. Contey, Detroit University School, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


THE CURRICULUM AND THE CLASSROOM 


Under the conviction that boys must not only 
achieve greater mastery of the academic disciplines, 
but also receive the broadening stimulation of a wide 
variety of knowledge, The Browne & Nichols School, 
Cambridge, Mass., has inaugurated a new curriculum. 

Every year four major courses are required in the 
usual fields of English, history, mathematics, science, 
and languages. These courses are more intense and 
demanding than before under the five-course plan. 
Four minor subjects are also required. These meet 
only twice a week and have, as a rule, no required 
preparation. Some of the choices are modern language 
clubs, science and writing clubs, shops, drama groups, 
and classes in music and art. In his choice of minors, a 
boy is guided according to his desires and abilities so 
that the double result of success and stimulation will 
be attained. 

After only a few weeks of the new curriculum, it has 
become obvious that many formerly knotty problems 
of scheduling extracurricular activities have been 
solved, that more productive work is being done, and 
that morale is higher. 





A new course in elementary semantics has been 
added to the curriculum of the Cincinnati Country 
Day School, Ohio. Called Language Arts and offered 
at the ninth-grade level, the subject is designed to 
strengthen the pupil’s vocabulary, and to help him 
to speak and write clearly and effectively. 

The syllabus of Language Arts is in three divisions. 
During the fall term the pupils learn something about 
the origins and the heritage of the English language, 
with particular reference to the two main streams, 
Primitive Germanic and Mediterranean. During the 
spring term much time is given to instruction and 


practice in effective speaking and writing, with 
emphasis on clarity rather than elegance of expression. 

Throughout the year there is a gradual develop- 
ment of vocabulary, based upon graded word lists. 
In addition, the course is enriched by an intensive 
study of over 300 important roots and prefixes from 


Latin and Greek. 





Among the innovations instituted at Lake Forest 
Academy, Lake Forest, IIl., by the new headmaster, 
Harold H. Corbin, Jr., are a weekly Work Program, 
the Grouping System, a combined daily chapel service 
and assembly period, compulsory public speaking for 
all students, and a chapter of the Furiosi Society, an 
honor literary society. 


The Work Program, designed to aid in the main- 
tenance of the recently acquired plant (Mellody Farm, 
former estate of J. Ogden Armour) and to teach the 
dignity of manual labor, finds all students and faculty 
at work on Monday afternoons.. Goal for the fall 
term was 3000 man-hours of labor, recorded weekly on 
a thermometer in the main hall. The L.F.A. Grouping 
System predicates all privileges and penalties on the 
criteria of citizenship and academic effort, recorded 
and judged tri-weekly by a combined committee of 
students and faculty. Daily chapel is supplemented 
by church attendance in the Village one Sunday 
monthly and vespers at the school the other three. 
Public speaking is taught as part of the English re- 
quirement; one class period per week is spent in theory 
and practice, with public programs occurring at as- 
sembly and meetings of the Forum. The Furiosi 
Society furnishes to specially qualified boys oppor- 
tunity to read and discuss important works of litera- 
ture under the personal direction of the Headmaster. 

Mr. Corbin, formerly founder and director of the 
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Salisbury (Conn.) Summer School of Reading and 
English and head for nine years of the English depart- 
ment at the Salisbury School, succeeds E. Francis 
Bowditch, now Dean of Students at M.I.T. 





The faculty of The Park School of Buffalo, 
Snyder, N. Y., has begun a comprehensive study of 
the school’s curriculum and general program with the 
purpose of bringing about better articulation among the 
four departments of the school. The study is at pres- 
ent being carried on by the entire faculty, working 
together. Recognition of the need for the practice of 
techniques for the communication of ideas within the 
faculty group brought about the decision to work 
together in the initial stages of the study. 

In weekly meetings summaries of the academic 
content of the curriculum in each academic field are 
being presented by the four departments of the school, 
nursery, lower, middle, and upper. At the conclusion 
of these summaries voluntary committees in each field 
will study them in detail. The purposes of the com- 
mittees will be to raise questions concerning choice of 
content and to make suggestions for better articula- 
tion among departments. Progress reports from these 
committees will be given to the entire faculty at defi- 
nitely stated times during the rest of the school year. 





Grandin Wise, co-director of the Noble and Green- 
ough Summer Day Camp, and instructor in history at 
Noble and Greenough School, Dedham, Mass., 
has re-introduced an age-old teaching device with a 
new wrinkle. Insisting that each pupil keep a note- 
book of careful summary or précis of each paragraph 
of the history text, he permits boys to consult their 
notebooks during recitations. Boys have quickly 
learned that neatness, accuracy, and sound expression 
in their summaries pay off. The English department 
rejoices with the historians at the training thus suc- 
cessfully applied. 


MEETINGS, CONFERENCES 


The Association of Independent Schools of Greater 
Washington held their regular fall meeting as a dinner 
meeting on Tuesday, October 23. The Potomac 
School acted as host. The social hour before dinner 
enabled the guests to inspect the beautiful new modern 
school building recently erected on a fifty-five acre 
campus in McLean, Va. 

There were present 185 guests, representing inde- 
pendent schools of Montgomery and Prince George’s 
Counties of Maryland, Arlington and Fairfax Counties 
of Virginia, and the District of Columbia. 

The Remedial Education Center had an interesting 
exhibit, displaying the materials used in their work. 

Carle O. Warren, Headmaster of The Warren 
School, Olney, Md., and President of the Association 


of Independent Schools of Greater Washington, acted 
as chairman of the meeting, which followed the dinner. 
After reports and announcements, Mr. Warren gave a 
brief résumé of the Association’s activities up to date, 
its aims and accomplishments, emphasizing the aim to 
maintain professional standards. 

A meeting is planned for the spring which will offer 
an opportunity for groups with common interests to 
discuss specific teaching problems. Mr. Warren 
pointed out that, under today’s conditions, it seemed 
to the Executive Committee that the less tangible and, 
perhaps, the more permanent ideals of education 
should have first consideration. It was with that idea 
in mind that the Executive Committee planned this 
meeting with Theodore O. Wedell as guest speaker. 

Canon of the Washington Cathedral, Mr. Wedell 
was formerly a Professor of History at Carlton College 
and Warden of the College of Preachers of the Episco- 
pal Church, is a member of the International Council 
of Churches and an author of several books. The gen- 
eral theme, Some New Factors in Philosophy of Edu- 
cation,” was discussed and group dynamics was 
explained. Later an illustrative session was held. 





The annual New England meeting of the National 
Preparatory School Conference for Boys was held at 
the Northfield Inn, East Northfield, Mass., November 
30 through December 2. The general theme was ““My 
Task as a Christian in a World of Fear.” Dr. Howard L. 
Rubendall, Headmaster of Mount Hermon School, 
Mount Hermon, Mass., gave the address of welcome 
on behalf of the Northfield Schools and as Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees of the National Preparatory 
School Conference. Principal speakers were Father 
Sheldon Hale Bishop of the Church of St. Phillips, 
New York City, and the Rev. Albert B. Buchanan of 
the Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh, and 
former Chaplain at Mount Hermon School. Also 
participating was Dr. Robert Mildram, Secretary of 
the National Preparatory School Conference. In at- 
tendance were 146 boys and faculty representatives 
from thirty-two preparatory schools. The program 
was under the chairmanship of the Rev. James R. 
Whyte, Chaplain of Mount Hermon School. His 
committee included the Rev. Paul Abry of Groton 
School; Rankine Hinman of Westminster School; the 
Rev. John Moore of The Gunnery, who also served as 
Conference chaplain; and Charles Stanwood of Choate 
School. Mr. Stanwood will serve as next year’s chair- 
man. 





The annual meeting of the New England Modern 
Language Association (Eastern Massachusetts Divi- 
sion) was held at Milton Academy, Milton, Mass., 
on Saturday, December 8. A series of meetings began 
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at 9.45 A.M. and continued until one o’clock, when 
luncheon was served. About 150 modern language 
teachers were in attendance. 

Among the speakers were Margaret A. Johnson, 
Principal of Milton Academy Girls’ School, Head- 
master Arthur B. Perry of Milton Academy, and Pro- 
fessor Francois Denoeu of Dartmouth College. A. 
Howard Abell, director of music at Milton, conducted 
a group of students singing madrigals, French, Ger- 
man, and Spanish songs. 

The local committee consisted of members of the 
faculties of the Girls’ and Boys’ Schools: Alfred Gray 
and Renée Cassal were co-chairmen; members were 
Mrs. Ruth Jaeger and J. Braddock Sturges. 





Representatives of twelve independent schools at- 
tended the annual fall meeting of the Connecticut 
Association of History Teachers held recently at 
The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn. Following 
dinner Professor T. C. Mendenhall of the Yale history 
department led an informal discussion. Courtenay 
Hemenway, head of the Choate history department, 
headed the committee on arrangements and P. Gordon 
Stillman of the Choate history department presided at 
the meeting. 





Graham-Eckes School, Palm Beach, Fla., will 
celebrate its Silver Jubilee on Saturday, March 22, 
1952. The new Semmes Chapel, gift of Prewitt Sem- 
mes, of Detroit, will be dedicated. Several educators 
from colleges and secondary schools will be invited to 
join the academic procession. 

Among the speakers will be Frances Perkins, 
United States Civil Service Commissioner, Francis P. 
Whitehair, Undersecretary of the Navy, and the 
Cuban Ambassador to the United States, Luis Ma- 
chado Ortega. 

Sloan Wilson, an alumnus of the school and son of 
the late Professor Albert Frederick Wilson, who as- 
sisted in the founding of the school and who served as 
president of the first Board of Overseers from 1926 
until his death in 1940, has been invited to give the 
alumni greetings. Mr. Wilson is now associated with 
the Citizens’ Committee for Betterment of Public 
Schools. He is contributor to The New Yorker, The 
Saturday Review of Literature, The Saturday Evening 
Post, and is author of the novel Voyage to Somewhere. 





The Parents Association at The Sidwell Friends 
School, Washington, D.C., launched its fall program 
with an inspirational general meeting on October 28 
attended by an overflow crowd of more than 500. Fol- 
lowing individual “coffee hours,” where parents could 
meet and know one another early in the year, the 
audience assembled to hear Dr. Burton P. Fowler, 





Principal of Germantown Friends School, discuss the 
parent-association potential in relation to the inde- 
pendent school. His address, entitled “Education is a 
Partnership,” pointed the way to many practical 
avenues for strengthening the school life through a 
closer identification of interests among parents, chil- 
dren, and the school. 


Departmentally, the fall program of the Parents 
Association has paralleled the children’s interests for 
the particular age level. The “pattern” for Kinder- 
garten and Lower School has been an early orientation 
meeting for parent chairmen, followed by a series of 
small informal meetings which enable the department 
head, the teacher, and the parents to get to know one 
another more intimately and to talk over one another’s 
problems informally. In Kindergarten, these have 
been supplemented by a program of home visits, and 
early in the New Year the Lower School will invite 
parents of each grade to a two-day Open House to see 
the children at work during the course of a routine 
school day. 


In Middle School, which includes grades five 
through eight, the open-meeting discussion of social 
and academic aspects of school life has been combined 
with grade meetings, where each classroom teacher 
discusses the curriculum and answers the questions 
of individual parents. At all meetings, time is allowed 
for getting acquainted over a cup of coffee. Energetic 
Middle School parents are handling the entire mechan- 
ics for a series of monthly parties held at the school for 
the seventh and eighth graders. 


At Upper School level, the parents of grades nine 
and ten chose to have their meetings engineered by a 
grade father as moderator. These utilized the faculty 
panel, followed by questions and open discussion from 
the floor. With commendable foresight, eleventh grade 
parents elected this year to join twelfth grade parents 
at their traditional meeting to discuss college entrance. 
To clarify general requirements and meet the problem 
of the individual, a faculty panel was utilized at this 
meeting also. Simple refreshments and a time and a 
place to socialize are always provided. 


Parents Association projects in support of the 
child’s school life include sponsorship of Open Houses 
for visiting spectators and football teams after home 
games, publication of a monthly Newsletter, sponsor- 
ship of plays, operettas, food sales, and diversified 
activities on behalf of a “Scholarship and Teachers’ 
Emergency Fund” instituted last year, active partici- 
pation in the school’s co-sponsorship of an annual 
bazaar for the benefit of the American Friends Service 
Committee, and handling publicity, ticket sales, trans- 
portation, and chaperonage for more than 300 children 
to attend the season’s National Symphony Concerts 
for Young People. 
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Continuing an innovation made last year, St. 
Albans School, Washington, D.C., has had a series of 
parents’ meetings, by Forms, at the school in order to 
get better acquainted with the parents, and to have 
the parents better understand the working of the 
school. At the Third Form meeting the parents went 
through a typical school day, in abbreviated form, at- 
tending chapel, study hall, and classes. The “day” 
began at eight o’clock in the evening and ended with a 
general meeting in the Trophy Room at nine-thirty. 





St. Stephen’s Episcopal School, Austin, Texas, 
held its first Parents’ Day on Saturday, November 10. 
Parents of students and friends of the school were in- 
vited to spend the morning and have luncheon at the 
school. Guests were present from many parts of 
Texas. The activities opened with a football game be- 
tween St. Stephen’s and St. Mark’s School of Texas 
(Dallas). Between the halves Bishop John M. Hines 
dedicated several memorials which had been presented 
to the school during the past year. These memorials 
included a faculty apartment, drinking fountain, 
classroom, and school office. 





Districts I and II of the American Alumni Council 
met at Avon Old Farms, Avon, Conn., on January 3, 
4and 5. It was the first conference of the AAC to be 
held at a preparatory school, and also the first time 
that a joint meeting took place. The AAC is an asso- 
ciation of men and women professionally engaged in 
alumni work in the colleges and secondary schools of 
the United States and Canada. President Whitney 
Griswold of Yale University addressed the group of 
over 200 men and women who came from as far north 
as Quebec and as far south as West Virginia. The 
delegates were housed at the school for the three-day 
conference, living in the slate-roofed, sandstone build- 
ings which were patterned after the houses of the Cots- 
wold Villages. 





On Friday evening, November 2, the Association 
of Independent Schools of Greater Detroit and Vicin- 
ity held its fall meeting at Brookside School Cran- 
brook, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. The Association con- 
sists of the following schools: Cranbrook School, 
Brookside School Cranbrook, Kingswood School Cran- 
brook, Grosse Pointe Country Day School, Detroit 
University School, Detroit Country Day School, 
Miss Newman’s School, The Liggett School, City 
and Country School. 

The purpose of the organization is to discuss prob- 
lems which are faced mutually by schools in and 
around the Detroit area. This conference, ordinarily 
designed to appeal to small groups of faculty with 
special interests, this year discussed the four fields of 


language, science and mathematics, elementary school, 
and nursery and kindergarten. 

Dr. Peter Donchin, professor of English at Wayne 
University, addressed the language section. Dr. 
Donchin entertained the group with humorous anec- 
dotes of education and spoke more seriously of a 
unique bulletin board scheme to arouse student en- 
thusiasm, Each week, Dr. Donchin said, he pre- 
pared an attractive bulletin board of pictures, articles 
clipped from current magazines, and other material 
intended to stimulate student discussion and writing. 
He felt that this method of a “‘weekly textbook” was 
more realistic and more provocative than strict adher- 
ence to the one text method, especially in English. 

Walter Nickell of the Cranbrook Institute of 
Science addressing the mathematics and science sec- 
tion pointed out the value of close-range photography 
to illustrate science. He showed beautiful colored 
slides of birds, mammals, trees, flowers and earth 
formations in the course of his lecture. Mr. Nickell 
commented on the importance of bringing subjects in- 
doors, where possible, to achieve controlled conditions. 
His ninety per cent perfect slide record proved the 
success of his method. 

Dr. Henry Hermann, professor of education at 
Wayne University, made a plea for creative teaching in 
his talk to the elementary section. He did not advo- 
cate a constant yearly change in text books but did 
stress the necessity of teacher awareness of individual 
differences so that he is not always aiming at the same 
objectives through the same projects. He felt that 
the child would be more receptive to subsequent edu- 
cation under this creative system. 


INTER-SCHOOL PROJECTS 


Horace Mann School, New York City, con- 
tinued this year to cultivate neighborly relations, 
through participation in inter-school extracurricular 
activities, with other independent and public schools 
in the Riverdale section of New York, where it is 
located, and in the Metropolitan area. 


It had been apparent for many years to the music 
departments of some of the schools in Riverdale that 
in none of them were there a sufficient number of stu- 
dents skilled in string instruments to make full or- 
chestras in any one school. It was evident, however, 
that the schools, if they should pool their resources, 
would be able to provide their students with orchestral 
training which would not only broaden their musical 
experience but would also provide opportunity for 
them to participate in a community project. 

Accordingly, Dr. Mitchell Gratwick, principal of 
Horace Mann, offered the school’s music studio to all 
schools in the neighborhood as a place for rehearsals, 
and on November 21 forty boys and girls from River- 
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dale Country School, Public School #81, and Horace 


Mann launched an inter-school orchestra there. The 
group holds rehearsals every Wednesday from 8:45 to 
10:00 a.m. and plans to give a public concert in the 
spring. 

A joint project with Riverdale Country School to 
raise funds for the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis was initiated last spring. The student 
bodies of both schools had been shocked the previous 
fall by the death from infantile paralysis of one of 
Horace Mann’s popular athletic stars, which resulted 
in their ardent support of the Foundation’s work. 
Accordingly, the students of both schools agreed that 
the annual spring basketball game between the two 
schools would be a subscription game on behalf of the 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. More 
than the usual number of spectators turned out to 
support the project, and the proceeds netted a little 
more than $600. The two schools have decided to 
make this an annual event. 


A sequel to the first game came several months 
later, when, in November, the National Foundation 
presented Horace Mann with a trophy to hold every 
year it wins the game. When Riverdale wins, the 
trophy will be held by that school. At the presenta- 
tion ceremony, which was attended by the parents of 
the lad in whose memory the game was played and by 
representatives of the National Foundation, two 
Riverdale School boys also sat on the platform, and 
one, the president of the Student Council, spoke on 
behalf of Riverdale School as appreciative of the op- 
portunity to share with Horace Mann in the fight 
against polio. 

Horace Mann students join, too, in inter-school 
religious and social activities. Six of them attended 
the December 6 conference on “Religion and Life” 
at the Collegiate School, which was sponsored by the 
Association of Teachers of Independent Schools and 
arranged by Margaret Gale, executive director of the 
Northfield League. The advisory committee consists 
of Marion A. Dean, Barnard School for Girls; Ben- 
jamin Burdsall, Brooklyn Friends School; Dr. Earle 
Hunter, Friends Seminary; Dean H. Moore, Horace 
Mann School; Mrs. Werner Boecklin, Nightingale- 
Bamford School; Margaret Denning, Packer Collegiate 
Institute, Brooklyn; and Dr. Herbert Hahn, Pingry 
School, Elizabeth, N. J. 

These inter-school discussions on religion were 
launched three years ago, and this was the first of the 
series to be held this year. The second meeting will 
be at the Brearley School on February 14 and the third 
at Nightingale-Bamford on April 24. 


By way of providing for the social needs of its stu- 
dents, Horace Mann promoted with the Dalton School 
a dancing class for both schools’ Third Form students, 





which has been meeting once a month at Dalton for 
instruction in ballroom dancing. 

For the older boys, dances have been held at 
Horace Mann with girls from Brearley, Bentley, 
Calhoun, Elizabeth Irwin, and Walden, to which boys 
from those of the schools which are coeducational and 
from Dalton were invited. 

Seniors also took part in panel discussions with stu- 
dents from other schools, both public and private, in 
the New York area: one on October 26 at Pace College 
on “Making the Best Career Decisions” and one on 
November 9 at the 11th Annual Conference on Educa- 
tion for Public Service at the Hotel McAlpin. 


ARE YOUR STUDENTS WORLD-MINDED? 


How can we bring more students into active par- 
ticipation in extracurricular activities, and how can 
we supply the needs for such activities on the part of 
our students are questions often asked. 

Oakwood School, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., has found 
some answers to these problems through its Affiliation 
Program. Since September 1949, the school has been 
affiliated with a school (Cours Complémentaire) in the 
northern part of France, an area three times ravaged 
by war within living memory. The partnership was 
arranged for us by the School Affiliation Service of the 
American Friends Service Committee, on the basis of 
both schools having approximately the same number 
of students and both being coeducational. 

The Oakwood School Affiliation Committee is open 
to all, faculty and students alike. Only the chief 
officers — Faculty Chairman, Student Chairman, 
Secretary, and Treasurer — are elected. All others 
offer voluntarily to serve on the committee. This year 
the committee is about forty strong, out of a total 
student body of 188. 

What do we do? We, of course, exchange cor- 
respondence, and it is often a challenge to our students 
to see how neatly their French friends write! 
Descriptions of French school and home life often help 
our students to see their own lives in a different light. 
We found that the needs of our French school were, 
through the circumstances of war, much greater than 
ours, so we set about trying to fill some of these needs. 
We sent maps, travel brochures, photographs and 
pictures to decorate their walls. We have sent candy, 
pencils and erasers to supply each member of the 
school, and wall-type pencil sharpeners for every class- 
room. Since the school had been stripped of all its 
material possessions during the Occupation, they had 
been unable to carry on their business course because 
of lack of typewriters. By varied efforts we were able 
to send a French keyboard typewriter, and the first 
letter typed on it was typed to us! For classroom use 
we sent Viewmasters (which need no special electrical 
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equipment) and we are building up a collection of reels. 
Many classes in addition to language classes have pre- 
pared projects on aspects of life in U. S. A.; and stu- 
dents have shown real interest in illustrating their pro- 
jects by photographs and drawings. We send copies 
of our yearbook, weekend programs, and school news- 
paper. 

Last year one of our students was able to visit 
Escarbotin whilst traveling in Europe with her par- 
ents, and this visit made our relationship much more 
“alive” for both schools. Through the generosity of 
these parents, who talked with the French Head- 
master, we have just dispatched to Escarbotin a micro- 
scope which the school sorely needed. 

Where do we get the money? We earn it —in a 
great variety of ways. It is here that our own stu- 
dents have been able to gain a real sense of satisfaction 
in service and have realized that joy can come from 
giving and working for others. We sell food, candy, 
and coffee at games; gather and sell apples in the fall; 
make apple sauce and jellied apples, for example. One 
big project, a great success, was the production of a 
cook book entitled “International Favorites.” Stu- 
dents asked parents for their favorite international 
recipe (we have a number of students from other coun- 
tries in school) and a committee of volunteers mimeo- 
graphed, illustrated, cut, block-printed, and assembled 
about 13,000 pages which we sold on Parents’ Day last 
spring. 

This year we are working to realize our ambition 
to bring a French student from Escarbotin to Oakwood 
for a year. Already one parent has offered to give this 
student hospitality in his summer home if he (or she) 
comes early. So we offer a chance for service to par- 
ents too, and they respond well! 

Of course, there are difficulties: delays in cor- 
respondence due to distance, and a consequent need 
for patience; girls always more willing to work than 
boys (why?); but, all in all, this experiment in inter- 
nationalism can make itself felt in all phases of school 
life, in and outside the classroom, and adds much to 
the life of the school as a whole. —Mary Rhodes 


OUTSIDE THE CLASSROOM 


During the late autumn and winter boys at 
St. George’s School, Middletown, R. I., are hearing 
a series of addresses on various professions by gradu- 
ates of the school who are prominent in their respec- 
tive fields. 

On October 13 George L. Howe of Washington, 
member of the St. George’s class of 1914, told the boys 
of the pleasures and problems which he had met in the 
architectural world. In addition to being a success as 
an architect Mr. Howe is an author of some distinc- 
tion, and two years ago won the Christophers’ Award 
with his novel Ca// It Treason. 


In early November Richard M. Huber of the class 
of 1941 at St. George’s, now a member of the faculty 
at Princeton, talked on “Teaching as a Profession.” 

Other speakers to appear on this program during 
the coming months are Stanley Woodward, St. 
George’s 1918, U. S. Ambassador to Canada, who will 
speak on “The Foreign Service as a Career,” and 
Edward P. Curtis of the St. George’s class of 1914, 
Vice President of the Eastman Kodak Company in 
Rochester, who will talk on “The Manufacture and 
Distribution of Chemicals.” The final speaker of this 
series will be Courtlandt S. Gross, St. George’s 1923, 
of the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, who will talk 
on “Aircraft Design and Manufacture.” 

Graduates in other fields, while visiting the school 
from time to time, have talked informally with 
groups of boys interested in exploring the possibilities 
and problems in various other businesses or profes- 
sions. 





The bi-weekly talks in vocational guidance for the 
Sixth Form at St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., 
which were inaugurated last year, are being continued 
on alternate Saturday mornings. The men who have 
outlined their professions and who have discussed 
necessary qualifications and preparation, and pointed 
out the advantages of each, have been Richard F. 
Upton, former Speaker of the New Hampshire House 
of Representatives, Law; Dr. John H. Branson, former 
health director at St. Paul’s, Medicine; the Rev. Paul 
Moore, Jr., ’37, Rector of Grace Church, Jersey City, 
the Ministry; and Alan N. Pope, ’35, chief of the Asso- 
ciated Press Bureau in New Hampshire, Yournalism. 








DEADLINE FOR APRIL BULLETIN CHANGED 


Attention Bu..etin Correspondents: Please note that 
the deadline for the April issue of the Buttetin has been 
changed from March 5 to February 18. News received 
by the editors later than February 18 will be held for pub- 
lication in the May number. 

















PERSONALS 

The rules governing the placement of personal adver- 
tisements are as follows: 

The Buttetin will publish notices from teachers who 
are looking for new positions or from schools which are 
looking for new teachers. The charge is according to 
length, the minimum being $5.00 for about fifty words. 
The editor reserves the right to edit notices if necessary. 

Since the office of the Secondary Education Board 
cannot assume the burden of correspondence, all notices 
must give the name and address of the school or of the 
teacher placing the advertisement — or of a friend or rela- 
tive of the teacher if anonymity is desired. 
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The procedure described in THe INDEPENDENT 
Scuoo.t Butvetin for January 1950 for the purchase 
of stock by classesin economics at the Mount Hermon 
School, Mount Hermon, Mass., has been expanded 
to include attendance at stockholders’ meetings. The 
advisor and teacher of economics, Frederick E. Bauer, 
Jr., as the actual holder of the stock which the class 
members have purchased, visited the annual stock- 
holders’ sessions of two corporations during the past 
season. When his purpose was explained, he was wel- 
comed to the table where others present were owners 
of thousands of shares in contrast to his one. In one 
instance Mr. Bauer was taken on a tour of the man- 
ufacturing plant where the meeting was being held. In 
the other case the president of the firm displayed a de- 
sire to visit the school and explain further to the 
economics classes the corporate structure of his and 
similar firms. Further elaboration of this means of 
enlivening the study of American business is described 
in an article by Mr. Bauer in the October 1951 issue of 
Social Education. 





The most enterprising step taken thus far in the 
field of adult education at St. Paul’s School, Con- 
cord, N. H., is the current lecture series under the 
joint sponsorship of the departments of English and 
history. With the general title “America Returns to 
Europe: — A Study of America’s Role in the Atlantic 
Community,” it is ‘‘a series of informal lectures deal- 
ing with the relations between America and the 
European community” and will discuss the major 
developments in American thought and character in 
the light of their relation to the European tradition. 

The first of the lectures, of which there is to be a 
total of eleven, was delivered on Monday evening, 
November 5, by Henry C. Kittredge, Rector of the 
school, who spoke on the subject “America Then and 
Now.” The series will continue during the fall and 
winter terms on successive Monday evenings for the 
benefit both of the Sixth Form and of the residents of 
Concord and the surrounding area. The meetings, 
each of which consists of a forty-five minute lecture 
followed by informal discussion, are held in the World 
War II Memorial Auditorium. Reading suggestions 
are provided in advance for each topic. 





Howe Military School, Howe, Ind., is continu- 
ing to develop its speech program, a program which 
earned the school a No. 1 rating in the state of Indiana 
last year, and resulted in having one of Howe’s cadets 
place third in the National Speech Tournament held 
last June at Los Angeles. 

Lester Tucker, who heads the multi-phased speech 
program, is the current editor of Rostrum, the National 
Forensic League monthly publication. Mr. Tucker 





recently spoke before a meeting of the Indiana State 
Teachers Association. 

To improve relations between public and private 
schools as well as to develop speech activities in gen- 
eral, Howe Military School annually sponsors several 
speech meets which are attended by hundreds of high 
school students throughout the state of Indiana. An 
Inexperienced Speech meet was held at Howe this fall, 
and an Experienced Speaker’s meet in March. 

In addition to much activity in the regular phases 
of speech, the Howe speech program includes work in 
debate. Howe will be host to a Freshman-Sophomore 
debate meet in May. The finals in the Indiana Stu- 
dent Congress conference will be held at Howe in 
April, with winners from this contest to compete in the 
National tournament later in the year. 

To give speaking experience to all students, 
whether active in the speech program or not, Howe has 
established a Junior-Senior speech program, whereby 
each student must make two speeches before the stu- 
dent body during his last two years in school. This 
program is supervised by the English department, 
since speaking is one of the four basic English skills. 





The boys in grades four through seven at The 
Browning School, New York City, are exhibiting 
a great deal of enthusiasm for their club program. 
With the aid of a faculty advisor, the boys take the 
responsibility for organizing the club and planning the 
activities. Student officers conduct the meetings. 
The purpose, as set forth in their constitution, is “to 
engage in activities which differ from the regular school 
program.” 

This year the school has engaged a naturalist, 
Charles Drayton, who leads the boys on the strange 
and devious paths that nature provides. By means of 
filmstrips, lantern slides, exhibits, simple experiments, 
and personal talks, Mr. Drayton imparts much knowl- 
edge and fires the inquisitive minds to further explora- 
tion. 

Subjects for their weekly meetings which the boys 
have selected lead into the fields of astronomy, the 
insect world, strange animals, aviation, and plant life. 
This brief departure from the established school 
program, largely exploratory in nature, provides an 


opportunity for self-expression and adds zest to a boy’s 
school life. 





The students of St. Stephen’s Episcopal School, 
Austin, Texas, have organized a group named the 
Society of St. Stephen to take charge of the charitable 
work of the school. Since their organization they 
have worked with the Junior Red Cross and have pre- 
pared Christmas boxes to be sent to people in Yugo- 
slavia and Greece with whom members of the school 
have contact. 
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One of St. Stephen’s students represented the 
school in a nationwide broadcast sponsored by the 
New York Times on the question “Is Hemispheric 
Solidarity Necessary for World Peace?”’. The stu- 
dents have held student forums here at school to discuss 
matters of international importance and have devel- 
oped a real and genuine interest in world affairs. 





The student body of the Detroit University 
School, Grosse Pointe Woods, Mich., watched with 
special interest recently a documentary film in tech- 
nicolor called “The Portrait of a City.” The city in 
question was Detroit, which has been celebrating its 
250th anniversary this year. The movie traced the 
high spots in the city’s history and showed many scenes 
familiar to the boys. The film is well worth seeing and 
is issued to schools through the Ford Motor Company, 
Film Library, 3000 Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Mich. 

During the convention of the Detroit Conference of 
Christians and Jews recently the boys of the senior 
class spent a morning attending discussion sessions 
and hearing speakers at the Brotherhood Roundtable. 





A Film Forum presenting exceptional examples of 
the movie-making art is again being conducted at 
Hackley School, Tarrytown, N. Y., this year by Dr. 
Harold E. Richardson, head of the science department 
at Dobbs Ferry High School. Dr. Richardson, who 
conducts summer school classes in audio-visual aids 
on a graduate level at St. Lawrence University, is 
presenting a series of five films this year. Admission 
is open to all members of the community. 

In order to prepare for a possible national emer- 
gency, a Red Cross course is being conducted for mem- 
bers of the faculty, staff, and student body of Hackley 
School. Successful completion of the ten-weeks’ 
course brings the student a First Aid Certificate. 
Nineteen members of the faculty and two members of 
the student body are enrolled. 





Unique in The Peddie School (Hightstown, 
N. J.) Glee Club’s history was a concert tour during 
the Christmas vacation, from December 16-21. 
Under the direction of H. Leonard Richardson, Jr., 
master in the English department and director of the 
organization, 32 members of the a cappella 56-man 
Glee Club travelled throughout New Jersey, stopping 
at Summit, Montclair, and Newark. The highlight 
of the tour was a concert appearance in Carnegie Re- 
cital Hall on December 21 with featured guest artists. 
Included in the itinerary were benefit performances, 
luncheon concerts, and a guided tour of the National 
Biscuit Company plant. With nearly fifty songs in its 
repertoire the Glee Club is rapidly becoming the most 
enthusiastic and most popular organization on the 
Peddie campus. 


The Atlantic Refining Company sent three expert 
driving instructors and two dual-control cars to 
Moorestown Friends’ School, Moorestown, N. J., 
for a week in November. A beginning in driver educa- 
tion was made last year when all juniors and seniors 
were required to pass the state-sponsored course. 
However, the inadequacies in the lecture, discussion, 
and movie method were obvious. 

This year each licensed driver, whether student or 
faculty member, had a thorough check of his vision 
and as much time as he needed for an analysis of his 
driving habits as observed by one of the experts who 
rode with him over a course designed to include all the 
normal experiences of a motorist. Unlicensed juniors 
and seniors had the vision tests, attended the lectures, 
movies, and demonstrations, then rode as observers 
over the driving course. 

A demonstration by student drivers of the distance 
within which they can stop going twenty, thirty, and 
forty miles an hour was to some students the most in- 
teresting part of the course. 





On November 6 at Gilman School, Baltimore, 
Md., a highly impressive driving demonstration was 
staged near the school on a level stretch of highway. 
About 200 of the older boys witnessed the demonstra- 
tion, which was arranged by the Farm Bureau Insur- 
ance Company of Columbus, Ohio, in cooperation with 
the Baltimore Police Department. Although the 
school in 1950 instituted a driver-training course, 
nothing has brought home so vividly the terrific mo- 
mentum which modern automobiles attain as did this 
demonstration. The test car was ingeniously fitted 
with three blank-cartridge pistols mounted on the 
front of the car and aimed to shoot a pellet of yellow 
paint downward on the highway at each loud report. 
Each of the students tested was told to drive down 
the highway at a predetermined rate of speed. Then, 
when the speed was correct, the test expert riding in 
the car discharged the first pistol. This was a signal 
to the driver to apply the brakes hard, sliding all four 
wheels. Automatically a second pistol exploded when 
the driver reacted and actually started to apply the 
brakes. The third pistol went off automatically when 
the car came to a full stop, ending the test. A printed 
score-card bearing a picture of the mounted pistols 
was given to each spectator to use in recording the test 
results. For the students tested, the average reaction 
time was slightly over one quarter of a second, and at 
a car speed of twenty miles per hour the average re- 
action distance on the highway was eleven feet, the 
average braking distance was twenty-two feet, and the 
average total stopping distance was thirty-three feet. 
Next a faculty member scored a reaction time of five 
sixteenths of a second, and with a car speed of thirty 
miles per hour, his reaction distance was thirteen feet, 
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his braking distance was thirty-nine feet, and his total 
stopping distance fifty-two feet. Finally, a local police 
officer was tested while driving at a rate of forty miles 
per hour. He was found to have a reaction time of 
slightly over three eighths of a second, a reaction dis- 
tance of twenty-four feet, a braking distance of eighty 
feet, and a total stopping distance of 104 feet. In con- 
clusion it can be said that the loud guns, the spots of 
yellow paint, the scientific accuracy of the results, and 
the long skid-marks on the highway all combined to 
create a lasting impression on every boy there. 


NEW BUILDINGS, GIFTS, ENDOWMENTS 


Shady Side Academy, Pittsburgh, has received a 
grant of $25,000 from the Sarah Mellon Scaife Founda- 
tion toward a chapel-auditorium for the senior school. 

In announcing the gift, Dr. Erdman Harris, head- 
master, said the building is needed desperately. For 
the past twenty-five years only a low ceilinged room, 
twenty-four feet wide and sixty-four feet long, in the 
basement of the main classroom building has been 
used for services and various assemblies. 

The structure will be a memorial to all the Shady 
Side boys who served their country in the armed 
forces, but especially to those who gave their lives. 

Six graduates made the supreme sacrifice in World 
War I, forty-five in World War II, and one so far in the 
action in Korea. Their names will be inscribed in the 
vestibule of the building. 

The new building will also provide a meeting place 
for the Fox Chapel community, which has none. 

Cost of the project is estimated not to exceed 
$300,000. Funds will be raised through private con- 
tributions and alumni gifts. 





Through a memorial gift in honor of Stephen 
Stackpole, former trustee of the Detroit University 
School, Grosse Pointe Woods, Mich., the library 
has been able to buy many fine new reference books 
and other beautifully illustrated volumes of general 
and recreational reading. 

Mrs. Margaret Johnson, librarian, has classified 
and catalogued all books in accordance with the 
Dewey Decimal System. She and Paul Diggles of the 
English department have spent much time in making 
the library an increasingly attractive and useful room 
in the life of the school. 

Other recent gifts to the library fund are an added 
indication of the interest stimulated by this reorgani- 
zation project. 





The new $250,000 boys’ gymnasium at George 
School, Pa., was named the Alumni Physical Educa- 
tion Building in dedication ceremonies held at the 
Friends boarding school on October 27 before 400 


former students and other guests on Fall Alumni Day. 
Stanley B. Sutton, coach and director of boys’ ath- 
letics at George School since 1922, was master of cere- 
monies. One of the four principal speakers announced 
a $500 gift received that day to “start the ball rolling” 
toward similar improvement of girls’ athletic facilities. 
Principal Emeritus George A. Walton told those pres- 
ent that a permanent bronze tablet will honor the 
generosity of Dr. Curtis C. Eves, “the father of boys’ 
athletics at George School,” the family of Theodore 
R. Thompson, Jr., ’41, deceased, and hundreds of 
other alumni and friends “for their devotion and 
service.” The new gymnasium is expected to be ready 
for use early in 1952. 





A development program envisioning as immediate 
goals a new field house and gymnasium, and a school 
chapel, is proceeding apace at Lake Forest Academy, 
Lake Forest, Ill. Ground breaking is tentatively 
planned for the spring of 1952. 





Randell School, Denver, Colo., has become the 
only coeducational boarding and day school in that 
section of the country. After several years of plan- 
ning, Mrs. Marian F. Moore, Principal, decided that 
the requests she had received for resident students 
could no longer be ignored. The necessary dormitory 
for their housing has therefore been completed. A 
boys’ dormitory is being planned for opening in 1952. 





A permanent stage setting, designed especially for 
concerts of all kinds and incorporating the principle 
of the band shell, was recently put in use at The Taft 
School at Watertown, Conn. 

A gift of Mr. and Mrs. Paul Shalet of Kansas City, 
Mo., the setting was first used at the year’s opening 
Community Concert, for which Taft School donates 
the use of its Bingham Auditorium. Boys of all classes 
in the school worked, under the direction of Kenneth 
C. Parker, on the construction and assembly of this 
addition to the auditorium, which was designed by 
Professor Edward Cole of Yale University. 





Construction is under way at Kent School, Kent, 
Conn., of a new rectory to serve as the residence of the 
school’s rector and headmaster, the Rev. John O. 
Patterson. The building will occupy the site of the 
former residence of the Rev. Samuel E. West, school 
chaplain, on Chapel Hill, just north of the chapel. 
Father West’s old house was moved last summer to a 
location north of the junior football fields and is now 
occupied by John E. Kingsbury and his family. 

The new rectory has been designed by Willis N. 
Mills, of New Canaan, Conn., a graduate of Kent, 
class of 1925. It is expected that it will be ready for 
occupancy by the spring of 1952. 
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Another major construction project at Kent is the 
building of three new hockey rinks beside the Mace- 
donia Brook just west of the school. The rinks will 
consist of a shallow hollow entirely surrounded by a 
fifteen-foot dike. The water level will be controlled 
by a system of piping and spillways. Three regulation- 
sized board rinks will be built within the area. Beside 
the rinks will be built a warming hut which will be used 
also for storage of the pump and other equipment. 





The Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H., is to 
have a new and greatly enlarged student art center and 
public exhibition gallery. The new center will be in 
Alumni Hall, for many years the Exeter dining com- 
mons but unused by students since the early 1930's, 
when the Harkness Plan dormitories were built. 
Plans approved by the Exeter trustees at their annual 
fall meeting call for the complete renovation of the 
spacious building. 

Funds for the new art center, which will cost ap- 
proximately $100,000, have been given the Academy 
by a small group of alumni. The principal gift is from 
the family of Thomas W. Lamont, II, of the class of 
1942, who entered the Navy after his freshman year 
in college and lost his life in action in 1945 aboard the 
U. S. submarine Snook. The new gallery within 
Alumni Hall will be named after him. 

The new art center will consolidate the depart- 
ment’s present scattered quarters, and it will also 
provide badly needed additional space for the group 
of art courses which nearly a hundred boys are now 
choosing as an elective subject each year. The em- 
phasis will be upon studio facilities, with space and 
equipment for student work in painting and drawing, 
sculpture and architecture. Alumni Hall, with ample 
natural light, fulfills a basic requirement for studio 
work. 

Another feature of the plans, according to Glen A. 
Krause, head of the art department and a well-known 
painter, will be the central location of the art center. 
The Exeter Grill, the lunchroom where most of the 
students and faculty drop in at odd moments during 
the day, will continue to occupy the basement of 
Alumni Hall. The present outside entrance to the 
Grill will be replaced by double stairways at the main 
entrance to the exhibition gallery. In addition, there 
will be a smaller exhibit gallery adjacent to the main 
lunchroom. This room will also be used for student 
meetings. “This proximity to the comings and goings 
of students,” Mr. Krause points out, “will insure a 
constant exposure to good art and should strengthen 
the recognition of its place in everyday life.” * 

Such close and informal presence of art will pre- 
serve a cherished feature of the Folds Gallery, the 
present exhibition space in a small room opposite the 


student post office. Exeter’s first art gallery, which 
the new Lamont Gallery will replace, the “Folds 
Gallery” was named spontaneously by students after 
the departure of Thomas M. Folds, the Academy’s 
first art teacher, who served on the faculty between 
1934 and 1946 and is now head of the art department 
of Northwestern University. On the main stream of 
daily student life this midget post office gallery has for 
ten years been a powerful force in the art experience 
of hundreds of Exeter students. 

The new gallery will make possible the exhibition 
of the Academy’s large and growing permanent collec- 
tion of art, most of which has been placed in storage 
because of lack of gallery space. It will also be pos- 
sible to hold major travelling exhibits which will be of 
interest to the entire Exeter community. 





Private education “has a vital function in any well- 
balanced educational system,” United States District 
Court Judge Irving R. Kaufman told the audience at 
the dedication ceremonies of the new $85,000 River- 
dale Country School (New York City) library build- 
ing on Saturday, October 20. 

Dr. Frank S. Hackett, the school’s founder and 
headmaster emeritus, laid the cornerstone of the 
building assisted by student leaders. A benediction 
by the Rev. Richard A. Merritt concluded the cere- 
monies, which were opened by a few words of welcome 
from Headmaster John H. Jones. 

In citing the importance of private education, 
Judge Kaufman said in part: “But too often today, 
those people who are in a position to add to the strength 
and stature of private education abandon their respon- 
sibilities or give way to inertia. Private education 
cannot function if people say, ‘It isn’t worth the effort. 
Let the Government do it all.’ ” 

In speaking of the independent schools as leading 
missionaries in spreading the gospel of freedom and 
democracy, Judge Kaufman said, “Riverdale has 
brought the idea of One-World actively into its class- 
rooms. Here the essential unity of all men is not a 
rarefied abstraction without practical application. At 
Riverdale forty-five students from twenty-two foreign 
lands learn alongside their American friends that 
people everywhere have basically the same interests 
and hopes and aspirations. Exposed to the bracing 
atmosphere of freedom, young men are learning that 
Ecuador, after all, is not so much different from Eng- 
land and that Belgians can thrill to the same ideas as 
Guatemalans. The minds of young men, not simply 
citizens of the United States or of Britain or Greece or 
Yugoslavia, but world citizens, are being exposed to 
those great democratic beliefs which contain the 
hope of the future. Our schools are the trustees of that 
hope.” 
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Other events of Dedication Day were a luncheon 
for school officials, trustees, officers of the Parent- 
Teachers Association, officers and governors of the 
Alumni Association, the volunteer parents’ committee, 
which raised more than half of the fund for the new 
building, and others; the Ivy Preparatory School 
League football game with Poly Prep; and an after- 
noon tea. 

Construction of the new building has been under 
way since August and should be completed by Febru- 
ary 1. It will consist of two stories to accommodate 
the library and three new classrooms and a basement 
to contain the manual training room and a student 
activities room. The architectural style of the build- 
ing is Georgian to conform with the adjacently located 
main school building. 

Approximately $22,000 has been contributed to 
the building fund as a result of two Riverdale Autumn 
Fairs, held in November, 1950, and November, 1951, 
planned and attended by parents, faculty members, 
and friends of the school. 





Although ground has not yet been broken for the 
projected Lucas Wing at St. Albans School, Wash- 
ington, D.C., a good deal of remodeling has been in 
progress during the past summer. In order to comply 
with the District fire regulations, $55,000 was expended 
in making the upper school building more nearly fire- 
proof by the installation of fire escapes and steel 
doors, and by enclosing the stairways These meas- 
ures were required before work was allowed to proceed 
on the new building. 





At Ransom School, Coconut Grove, Miami, four 
new classrooms have been added, and work has 
started on the athletic field down by the Bay front. 





St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., has been the 
recipient of a generous gift which will enable the 
school to expand its program of scholarship aid. By 
donating the sum of $60,000, the Hiram Edward 
Manville Foundation has established a scholarship, the 
annual income of which is to be allocated to provide 
scholarships of varying amounts for deserving boys, 
thus enabling the school to further its endeavors in 
obtaining boys of character and ability who for finan- 
cial reasons might otherwise find it impossible to en- 
roll. 

An additional sum of $10,000 has been given by 
the Foundation to be spent for necessary renovations 
to the buildings or improvements to the grounds. 

The Committee on Scholarship Aid has, for the 
academic year 1951-1952, allocated financial assist- 
ance amounting to approximately $80,000 to the 
families of 100 boys. 


Major Basil G. Lockhart, headmaster of Linsly 
Military Institute, Wheeling, W. Va., has an- 
nounced the gift of an eight-acre tract of land and a 
residence. The building and residence were presented 
to the school by Ernest W. Krause, Wheeling indus- 
trialist. 

The house, adjacent to the school campus, will be 
transformed into either a dormitory or a faculty resi- 
dence. The land will be used as an athletic field or as 
a site for possible future expansion. 





An outdoor Memorial Chapel on a hillside over- 
looking the Ojai Valley is now being used for Sunday 
morning services at the Thacher School, Ojai, Calif. 
Alumni gave funds to develop the natural site with 
hewn rock, redwood benches, and plantings of native 
shrubbery. The chapel honors the alumni dead of 
both world wars. 

A new kitchen at the Thacher School was con- 
structed during the past summer under the school’s 
Building Fund program. Located on the site of the 
old kitchen, which had been in use since the ’90’s, the 
new structure incorporates modern, fireproof facilities 
and includes large refrigeration and storage chambers. 





A baseball field has been added to the west campus 
of Graham-Eckes School, Palm Beach, Fla., and a 
new workshop for boats is the gift of the late Edward 
Douglas Stair, of Detroit. Mr. Stair, well known 
philanthropist and owner of the Detroit Free Press, 
died May 23, 1951, bequeathing to Graham-Eckes 
School $100,000. This bequest will be used to buy 
the bonds still outstanding on the boys’ dormitory, 
erected in 1948. 

The Countess Pierre de Rostang has presented the 
school with a Steinway concert grand piano, which 
adds the tenth piano to the school’s music department. 

Mrs. H. Winfield Chapin has installed a Hammond 
Electric Church Organ in Semmes Chapel. $16,000, 
the gift of Prewitt Semmes, of Detroit, was used for 
restoration of the building known as Semmes Chapel 
on the west campus of the school. The Chapel will be 
dedicated during the Silver Jubilee celebration in 
March, 1952. 





In recognition of the years of devoted service which 
Mrs. W. J. Kinkaid has given to The Kinkaid School, 
Houston, Texas, the trustees of the school have estab- 
lished the Margaret Kinkaid Scholarship Fund. This 
fund has been made possible by the generous con- 
tributions of grateful patrons of the school, as a 
tribute to Mrs. Kinkaid at the time of her retirement 
from active service last spring. Mrs. Kinkaid estab- 
lished the school in 1906 and served as headmistress 
for a period of forty-five years. 
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Awards of scholarships will be made on the basis of 
general promise, character and personality, and aca- 
demic achievement. The selection committee is 
headed by the Rev. Stanley L. Smith, Palmer Memo- 
rial Church, and includes Dr. C. F. Squire, Professor 
of Physics, The Rice Institute; Dr. Charles F. Hiller, 
Vice-president, University of Houston; Palmer 
Hutcheson, Attorney; and Dr. Russell Blattner of the 
Medical School, Baylor University. 





A bequest in the will of the late Russell Hubbard 
Nevins, member of the St. George’s School, (Middle- 
town, R. I.) faculty from 1902 to 1936 and Headmaster 
from 1926 to 1928, provides for a Memorial Window 
in the School Chapel as a tribute to Edward Barry 
Wall of the class of 1912 at St. George’s, who, as a 
member of the Air Force, was killed in 1918 at Mather 
Field in California. 

This Memorial Window which is being designed by 
Joseph G. Reynolds, Jr., of the Boston firm of Reynolds, 
Francis and Rhonstock, will carry forward the general 
theme of memorial windows outlined many years ago. 
Mr. Reynolds is the designer of both the so-called 
“Chivalry Window” in the Chapel and that given in 
memory of Thomas Ives Hare Powel of the class of 
1906. 





Three major improvements to the school plant at 
the Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Del., have been 
completed. 

The library has been moved to a more roomy and 
central location. There is now a central reading room, 
a librarian’s office, and a conference room which is 
used for staff meetings and group activities in connec- 
tion with the library. The old library has been re- 
furnished and is now used as a reception room. 

As a gift to the school the Home and School Asso- 
ciation has had the faculty room redecorated and re- 
furnished. 

The art studio has been completely renovated. 
The entire studio has been repainted, a new asphalt 
tile floor has been laid, and new windows have been 
placed, giving light directly on the work area. For 
clay work, two electric kilns and zinc lined “damp 
closets” have been installed. Around the room are 
spaced deep cupboards with sliding shelves for large 
papers and other materials. Large folding tables with 
tubular steel legs and masonite tops have been in- 
stalled, each accommodating from two to four stu- 
dents. Fluorescent lighting is used throughout. The 
whole studio is now a cheerful functional area. 





The Nichols School of Buffalo, N. Y., announces 
the inauguration of an endowment fund as the result 
of a recent $10,000 gift from Horace Reed, president 


of both the Buffalo Savings Bank and the Niagara 
Lithograph Company and for eleven years a trustee of 
the school. 

Recently the Princeton Alumni Association of 
Western New York has donated a handsome trophy 
to be awarded annually to the most valuable member 
of the football team at the Nichols School. It will be 
called the Jack James Trophy in honor of the great 
Princeton halfback, who once coached at Nichols and 
who met a tragic death in a train accident near New 
York a year ago. 





The Noble and Greenough School, (Dedham, 
Mass.) Library has received a considerable shelf of 
fiction and scientific books through the generosity of 
Dr. and Mrs. Charles Sziklas and friends in memory of 
their son Charles Sziklas, Jr., who died in 1950 in the 
spring of his Third Class year. As a further memorial 
to Charles, the boys of the school contributed funds for 
a permanent trophy, a handsome silver bowl, to be 
presented annually to the boy contributing most to the 
morale of the hockey squad. The award may as fit- 
tingly be granted to the most willing snow-shoveler as 
to the most adept stick-handler. 





During a recent Parents’ Weekend, Holderness 
School, Plymouth, N.H., dedicated its new dormitory. 
The dormitory, called Hoit House, was given to the 
school by Mrs. Edric A. Weld, wife of the former 
headmaster, in memory of her aunt, Alice Hoit Brown. 
Plans for the dormitory, which will accommodate 
thirty-four additional students and two faculty mem- 
bers and their families, were completed last spring 
after it was determined that the increased enrollment 
would not over-crowd the existing facilities of the 
school. The additional dormitory space brings the 
total possible enrollment of Holderness to 100 stu- 
dents. 





Ira S. Pimm, Headmaster of The Pennington 
School, Pennington, N. J., has announced that 
the Board of Trustees of the 114-year-old New Jersey 
preparatory school has retained Ward, Wells, Dresh- 
man and Reinhardt, prominent New York City con- 
sultants to non-profit organizations, to conduct a 
campaign to raise a half-million dollars. Bishop Fred 
Pierce Corson, resident bishop, the Philadelphia area, 
the Methodist Church, has accepted the honorary 
chairmanship of the campaign. The drive will take 
place during the first quarter of 1952. | 

The money raised by the drive will enable the 
trustees to complete an extensive re-building program 
that has been on the drawing-boards for more than a 
year. Three sections of the present dormitory build- 
ing will be rebuilt, with special emphasis on fire-proof- 
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ing; the dining room will be re-located, and a new 
kitchen is included in the plans. The work will pro- 
ceed in stages, and about three years will be required 
for its completion. 

The New Jersey Conference of the Methodist 
Church which is backing the campaign, will raise $200,- 
000 from the membership. The Alumni Association 
has accepted a quota of $100,000, which will be used to 
rebuild one of the sections in the dormitory as a memo- 
rial to the late Dr. Francis Harvey Green, headmaster 
at the school from 1922-1943. The rest of the money 
will come from the Newark and Philadelphia Con- 
ferences of the Methodist Church, foundations and pri- 
vate gifts. 





By the kindness of Mrs. John Steuart Curry, the 
original paintings made by her late husband to illus- 
trate the Heritage edition of fohn Brown’s Body are 
currently on display at Governor Dummer Academy 
in South Byfield, Mass. 

Mr. Curry is perhaps best known for his “Line 
Storm” and “Tornado,” the latter now at the Metro- 
politan Museum of New York. The eighteen oils now 
on display at Governor Dummer were painted shortly 
before his death and were reproduced in Europe for a 
limited edition of Benét’s poem. The exhibit is par- 
ticularly pleasing because the eleventh-grade English 
course is centered about that poem. 





“Given to the Boyd Edwards Library by Eugene 
Tonkay, 1924, in memory of his sister, Marie Frances” 
is the inscription contained in nearly 200 additional 
books on display in the library in Irvine Hall, the new 
classroom building at the Mercersburg Academy, 
Mercersburg, Pa. This gift brings Mr. Tonkay’s 
donation to well over 1000 books. Mr. Tonkay’s selec- 
tions have enriched the library with volumes ranging 
from 17th century first editions to outstanding books 
recently off the presses — works to delight and enter- 
tain researcher and idle reader alike. 





The new dormitory at Judson School, Phoenix, 
Ariz., started shortly after the opening of this fall, is 
nearing completion. It is a ranch-type building of 
concrete blocks painted white containing ten single 
rooms for boys and a suite for a married master. This 
dormitory was made necessary by the largest enroll- 
ment in the history of the school. 

The master in charge of the dormitory will be the 
well-known author and illustrator, Munro Leaf. 





A thirty meter ski jump is nearing completion 
on the Vermont Academy, Saxtons River, Vt., 
campus, and will be ready for use this winter. During 
the past ten years the school’s ski facilities have been 
steadily growing; they now include a practice jump, an 





excellent half-mile downhill trail, a slalom slope with 
a 500 foot rope tow, and many cleared cross-country 
trails. The work of clearing trails and building the ski 
tow was done by the Vermont Academy Outing Club, 
under the direction of ski coach, Warren Chivers, 
former Dartmouth ski captain and Olympic skier. 
The jump is by far the most ambitious project under- 
taken by the Club. 

The jump is located on a wooded slope west of the 
old varsity field, the outrun extending to the old foot- 
ball field. A thirty foot trestle surmounting the hill 
will make possible jumps of over thirty meters. The 
jump will be named the Roger Emerson Memorial 
Jumping Hill, in memory of one of the school’s out- 
standing young skiers who was killed in World War II. 
It is hoped that the dedication can be held at the 
Winter Carnival on February 1, 2 and 3. 

Many people have helped to make the jump pos- 
sible. Original impetus came from Donald Cutter, a 
young graduate of the school, in the construction busi- 
ness, who offered to bring his crew and machines down 
from Hanover, N. H., to strip the slope and move tons 
of dirt and rock. A Vermonter, interested in winter 
sports and the school, made a cash gift for blasting of a 
large ledge, which had been an early stumbling block. 
A parent donated the thirty foot wood trestle. During 
the three years of construction the Outing Club and 
Warren Chivers have spent thousands of back-break- 
ing hours on the slope as it gradually took shape. The 
final work on the jump was made possible by contribu- 
tions from Roger Emerson’s father, Lowell Thomas, 
some of Roger’s friends from the Eastern Ski Slopes, 
where he grew up, and former Vermont Academy 
skiers. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 

The Parent Council of the Kingswood School, 
West Hartford, Conn., is for the first time publishing 
a news letter. Included among the contents is a 
calendar of coming events, not only at the school, but 
also in the community-at-large, suggesting motion 
pictures, plays, concerts, lectures, and other functions 
of special interest to students and their parents. 

Of particular significance is a statement in the issue 
of December 5, 1951, entitled “Suggested Guiding 
Principles for Parents.” The publication of this state- 
ment stems in great part from the discussions of stu- 
dents’ out-of-school social activities that took place 
earlier in the year at the Boys’ Day School section 
meeting of the SEB Annual Conference and at the 
annual meeting of the Country Day School Head- 
masters’ Association. Last April, at the annual meet- 
ing of the Kingswood Parent Association, members 
expressed a desire for the formulation of guiding prin- 
ciples concerning the conduct of boys and girls at 
parties, especially during the long vacations. Early 
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in October the Parent Council drew up such a state- 
ment and also voted to ask parent organizations of the 
Oxford, Chaffee, and Loomis schools to join in present- 
ing it to their members. All four parent organiza- 
tions mailed copies to their members on December 5. 
The news letter also carried accounts of school 
activities in which parents participate. A recent issue 
acknowledges the assistance of several mothers in 
cataloging new acquisitions to the school library and 
reports the success of the “all-age” square dance held 
by the Parent Council to raise funds for the refurbish- 
ing and refurnishing of a conference room, to be called 
the Founders’ Room in honor of the late headmaster, 
George R. H. Nicholson, and of the Life Trustees. 





Renewed efforts are being made by students at 
the Southern Arizona School, Tucson, Ariz., to 
understand the past by the exploration of the Pit 
House Indian ruins on the school property at Sabino 
Canyon. Expeditions are under the direction of J. 
Donald Everitt, assistant headmaster at the school, 
and Miles Vaughn, a junior assistant. Boys this year 
have unearthed several pots, grinding stones and 
other artifacts used by the Pit House dwellers in this 
village, which was occupied by perhaps 2,000 dwellers 
1,000 years ago. The pottery found by the students is 
displayed in the Hopi House, the main building at the 
Southern Arizona School. 





The Rt. Rev. Stephen E. Keeler, Bishop of Min- 
nesota, presided at the ground breaking ceremonies in 
October for the Shattuck Memorial Athletic Fields at 
Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn. This event was 
part of the Shattuck Homecoming Program. 

Representatives of the Board of Trustees, the Old 
Shads’ Association, the Shattuck Mothers’ Associa- 
tion, the Shattuck Fathers’ Association, the Shattuck 
faculty, and the Shattuck student body took part in 
the ground breaking. 

When completed, the Memorial Athletic Fields will 
include three football fields, two baseball diamonds, 
two hockey rinks, a cinder track with 220-yard 
straightaway, and eight tennis courts. 

The eventual building of a Field House is included 
in the plans. 


Moorestown Friends’ School, Moorestown, 
N. J., held its fifth Friendship Fair November 30. 
The project was originated to raise money for an effec- 
tive affiliation program on behalf of two schools in 
Bleville, France. Now its outreach includes also the 
Rudolph Steiner School in Nuremberg, Germany, and 
a school in Tokyo, Japan. Two students from the 
German school are attending Moorestown Friends’ 
School this year as a result of the success of the fair 
last year. 


Participation has expanded with the program. 
This year some groups of fathers and mothers held a 
series of meetings at which they made salable articles. 
Each grade had one or more projects on which school 
committee members, teachers, parents, and students 
cooperated. An illustration of the scope of the effort 
is the fact that the head of the science department 
and his assistants managed to make and to sell on the 
spot sixteen hundred doughnuts. The “kitchen” was 
the art room and the “stove” some electric hot plates. 

This year, the sale of part of the exhibits sent by 
the affiliated schools yielded a new source of revenue. 





Russell Davenport of New York, writer and editor, 
has recently been elected to the board of trustees of 
The Thacher School, Ojai, Calif. He will serve 
for a three-year term as an alumnus member of the 


board. 





St. Stephen’s Episcopal School, Austin, Texas, 
opened its second year with an enrollment of 114. St. 
Stephen’s is the only coeducational boarding school 
sponsored by the Episcopal Church in the United 
States. In September 1950 the enrollment was fifty- 
five. 

The school is situated on a 400-acre campus in the 
hills overlooking the Colorado River, ten miles west of 
Austin. The buildings are modern and functional, 
featuring limestone, cut from the hills of the campus, 
and glass. There are three dormitories, a classroom 
building, a dining hall building, which contains also 
the library and chapel, an administrative office, and 
the headmaster’s residence. 

The Rev. William Brewster, former headmaster of 
St. Mark’s School, Southborough, Mass., is head of 
the school. Robert M. Kimball, former headmaster 
of Cardigan Mountain School, Canaan, N. H., is dean 
of the faculty and head of the mathematics and science 
departments. Marjorie W. Sallie, former academic 
head of Ashley Hall, Charleston, S. C., is dean of girls 
and registrar. The rest of the faculty have had ex- 
perience in eastern schools. 





In September 1952 The Indian Springs School, 
located seventeen miles south of Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, will open its doors for the first time. Some 
twenty years ago Harvey G. Woodward of Birming- 
ham left his estate for the purpose of establishing a 
boarding school for boys; the school as envisioned by 
Mr. Woodward was to contribute to American educa- 
tion and to raising the level of American citizenship. 
The non-profit educational trust established under Mr. 
Woodward’s will is known as the Alabama Educational 
Foundation. 

The ultimate school will consist of the ninth 
through the twelfth grades. It is the plan to limit the 
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students admitted in the fall of 1952 to a group of 
ninth grade boys. Each year a new grade will be 
added until the plan is completed. The final enroll- 
ment must not exceed 200 students. 

By autumn of 1952 the completed buildings will 
include: octagonal dining hall and adjoining kitchen; 
two boys’ dwelling units; homes for four faculty 
families and one unmarried faculty member; a medical 
clinic building containing quarters for a registered 
nurse; a fire-proof library. 





A letter of thanks has been received by Principal 
Margaret A. Johnson of Milton Academy Girls’ 
School, Milton, Mass., from Robert Byrd, asso- 
ciate director of the International Student Program 
of the American Friends Service Committee, thanking 
Milton Academy for the use of its property last sum- 
mer to provide a camp for foreign students. The 
camp lasted for seven weeks, and was under the direc- 
tion of Sanford Kravitz. Edward Gordon, of Ger- 
mantown Friends School, Philadelphia, was dean. 

Among other things Mr. Byrd said, “I think it 
accurate to say that we have never had a seminar at a 
location where there was more sincere and greater in- 
terest than we found on the part of Milton Academy 
and the town of Milton.” Publicity was given the 
venture in both local papers and Boston papers, par- 
ticularly The Christian Science Monitor, which pub- 
lished a feature story on July 18. 





On the first of October the Class of 1952 at the 
William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, put 
on blue jeans and old shirts, armed themselves with 
paintbrushes and tools, and undertook the third an- 
nual “Operation Pinehurst,” the school’s name for the 
fall clean-up, paint-up day. 

Under the leadership of Oliver Nuse of the faculty 
and Joseph Burke of the maintenance staff they re- 
painted the lines on the parking lots, repainted the 
backstops of the tennis courts, and did various odds 
and ends of repair work outside and inside the school, 
from repairing fences to putting the study hall desks 
in top condition. 

Following the leadership of the Seniors, the other 
Senior School classes expect to take their turn during 
the year at keeping the school grounds at “Pinehurst” 
in the best of condition. 


The between-seasons athletic gap this year at 
Noble and Greenough School, Dedham, Mass., has 
been successfully filled by a tag-football and soccer 
inter-club series extending from top to bottom of the 
school. The Oneida-Mohawk rivalry, of late years 
limited to games among the younger boys, was thus 
re-extended to everyone. The competition was close, 
the rivalry exciting, the often-sagging two weeks gaily 


sustained. In the common cause first-team athletes 
cheered midgets, whose success or failure meant as 
much to their clubs as their own more mature per- 
formance. 

One of the steps to bring Noble and Greenough 
into closer and more integral relationship with the 
town of Dedham has been the offering of the new Art 
Room for the use of the Dedham Society of Artists 
and Craftsmen. The Society, composed of artists both 
amateur and professional, has been using the room’s 
facilities each Tuesday evening. In addition to pro- 
viding space and equipment not otherwise available in 
Dedham, the weekly work session has permitted 
Nobles boys interested in art to share in the instruc- 
tion and inspiration offered by the serious work of 
such a group. 





A chapel service was held early in the year at 
Hackley School, Tarrytown, N. Y., to award “Cum 
Laude Certificates” to sophomores and juniors whose 
grades last year were on a level that would admit them 
to the Cum Laude Society as seniors. This innovation 
in the Hackley Chapter of the Cum Laude Society in- 
tends to encourage younger students to work towards 
admission to the honor society in their senior year. 





Saturday, November 2, was celebrated at St. 
George’s School, Middletown, R. I., as the annual 
Phi Beta Kappa holiday, in honor of four graduates 
recently elected to the National Scholastic Honorary 
Fraternity at Princeton, Yale, Harvard, and Dart- 
mouth. 





Every senior at The Episcopal Academy, Over- 
brook, Pa., has an opportunity to develop responsi- 
bility and initiative by serving on one of the seven 
Senior Committees dealing with many parts of school 
life. All of the committees are sponsored by the Stu- 
dent Council. All have faculty advisors. 

Perhaps the most active is the Assembly Commit- 
tee, which makes all the necessary arrangements for 
the weekly programs. This duty includes selecting 
and organizing the programs as well as being respon- 
sible for their execution. 

The Club Committee exercises supervision over 
the many clubs and activities, checking on the calibre 
of their programs, auditing their books, and making 
suggestions for improvement. 

Other committees include the Work and Service 
committee, the Property Care committee, the Library 
committee, the Guidance committee, and the Games 
and Spirit committee. 





A questionnaire has been prepared by the Head- 
master and the Executive Committee of the faculty of 
The Episcopal Academy, Overbrook, Pa., which 
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will be sent to all faculty members throughout the 
four units of the academy. The purpose of the ques- 
tionnaire is to have the members of the faculty evaluate 
themselves, their courses, their departments, and the 
school in general. Results will be tabulated to find 
out the areas in which improvements can be made. 





The second annual Book Fair of The Choate 
School, Wallingford, Conn., was held Saturday and 
Sunday, November 17 and 18. Arrangements for the 
fair were made by The Choate Literary Magazine Board 
and the Library staff. Robert Penn Warren, Pulitzer 
Prize winning author, led a literary discussion as a 
special feature of the fair on Sunday afternoon. Pauline 
Anderson and Robert C. Atmore, of the Library staff, 
and Charles M. Rice, head of The Choate English de- 
partment, headed arrangements for the two-day fair, 
which included exhibits by various book shops. 





At Andover, N. H., 108 Proctor Academy boys 
and a bulldozer are putting the finishing touches to 
the school’s new ski development above the Black- 
water River. A large area has been opened around the 
new warm-up hut at the foot of the slalom hill, and a 
new down-hill trail has been completed to the left of 
the racing trail. Coach Jack Camp is looking forward 
to another big season. 

Skiing is the major winter sport at Proctor Acad- 
emy, and every boy has the opportunity to learn to ski 
in carefully graded classes which feature the Canadian 
Ski School system. All faculty members take part in 
the ski program, which is under the direction of head 
coach Jack Camp. Three rope tows, a combination 
15 and 20 meter jump, five down hill and slalom runs, 
plus miles of cross country trails have all contributed 
to the success of this activity. 





Upon the occasion of the recent visit of Princess 
Elizabeth and Prince Philip to Washington Cathedral, 
the royal couple was presented with a small engraved 
silver casket containing blossoms from the Glaston- 
bury Thorn, which grows on the Circle in front of 
St. Albans School. Traditionally, the Thorn blos- 
soms each time royalty appears. The presentation 
was made by the Head Prefect of St. Albans and the 
President of the Student Council of the National 
Cathedral School. 





At the Newark Athletic Club, last October, 
The Pingry School (Elizabeth, N. J.) Coin Club 
was presented with a handsome plaque for winning 
first place among all junior coin clubs in the U.S.A. 
for their work during the 1951 National Coin Week. 
This plaque was awarded by the American Numis- 
matic Association, and presented by Damon Douglas, 


president of the New York Numismatic Club, at a 
meeting of the New Jersey Numismatic Society. 

The annual Pingry book fair was held in the school 
library during the week of November 5-9. With the 
co-operation of L. Bamberger & Co., an exhibit of 
several hundred books of interest to boys of all ages 
was on display. The purpose of the exhibit was to 
stimulate interest in books. 





Tremendous strides have been made during the 
past year in channelling and directing the always 
generous support of alumni and friends of the For- 
man School, Litchfield, Conn. Following a series of 
dinner meetings held in Boston, New York, and Phila- 
delphia last spring, attended by the Headmaster and 
Mrs. Forman and interested parents and alumni, the 
Forman School Association was established. Com- 
posed of friends of the school in different parts of the 
country, its purpose is to assist the school in every 
possible way to carry out its educational program, and 
to work closely with the school in the selection of 
candidates for admission. 

At the same time the interest and support of the 
alumni have been put on a more formal basis with the 
Forman School Association. Its first meeting was 
held in Litchfield in May, and other meetings are 
scheduled during the current school year. 

To keep all parents, alumni, and friends of the 
school informed of the day-to-day activities of the 
students and of more general matters concerning the 
school’s work, the Forman School Bulletin was 
launched early in the spring term. The Bulletin is 
printed six times during the school year. Written by 
student and faculty editors, five issues have already 
appeared, and upwards of 500 copies of each issue have 
been mailed to friends in this country and abroad. 








ATTENTION WESTERN DELEGATES! 

Do you wish to visit a school or schools when you come 
east to attend the Annual Conference in March? If you 
do, please notify Esther Osgood, Executive Secretary, 
Secondary Education Board, Milton 86, Mass., who will 
be glad to arrange for entertainment for you. (See notice 
below.) 














WILL YOUR SCHOOL ACT AS HOST? 


Will your school act as host to a delegate from a school 
west of the Mississippi who will come east to attend the 
Annual Conference in March? 

Schools willing to entertain western guests before the 
Conference, during the Conference, or after the Conference 
should notify Esther Osgood, Executive Secretary, Second- 
ary Education Board, Milton 86, Mass. Your hospitality 
will give these travelers a chance to visit eastern schools. 
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NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


The Rev. Matthew Madison Warren of Atlanta, Georgia, has 
been elected Rector of St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., one 
of the oldest Protestant Church Schools in the United States, 
effective in June 1954, it has been announced by Henry A. 
Laughlin "10, president of the Board of Trustees. 

Mr. Warren, recognized authority on religious education, and 
Rector of All Saints’ Church, Atlanta, will join the faculty of St. 
Paul’s in September 1952, 

He will succeed Henry Crocker Kittredge as Rector. Mr. 
Kittredge, son of Harvard’s famed professor, the late George 
Lyman Kittredge, will have served the school for thirty-eight 
years when he retires in 1954, He has been its Rector since the 
retirement of Bishop Norman B. Nash in 1947, 

Mr. Laughlin, president of the Houghton, Mifflin Company 
of Boston, said: ‘The decision to select Mr. Kittredge’s successor 
at this moment was made to enable the new Rector to devote his 
time, until his succession, to preparing himself under the wise 
counsel of Mr. Kittredge for the demanding duties which lie 
ahead of him.” 

Mr. Warren was born in Beckley, W. Va., in 1907. The 
youngest of eight children, he furthered his education by working 
during the summer months in the coal mines of his native state. 

He attended the University of West Virginia, the Virginia 
Theological School, and Columbia University. He is married 
and has two children. 

A member of the National Council of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Mr. Warren became the first director of the Education 
Center of the Diocese of Missouri in 1941. In addition to his 
present pastoral duties, he has been visiting instructor at the 
Virginia Theological Seminary at Alexandria, Va., and the School 
of Theology at the University of the South at Sewanee, Tenn. 





J. Halsey Gulick, Headmaster of Proctor Academy, Andover, 
N. H., since 1935, announced his resignation as Headmaster at the 
regular fall meeting of the Board of Trustees. He plans to devote 
full time to directing the Luther Gulick Camps of South Casco, 
Maine. 

Under Mr. Gulick’s sixteen years of leadership the enrollment 
of the Academy has been tripled, and a type of program has been 
developed which combines many of the advantages of progressive 
methods with the high standards of work and industry which have 
been traditional in this old New England school. 

The trustees accepted Mr. Gulick’s resignation with regret, 
and at his recommendation they unanimously appointed Assistant 
Headmaster Lyle H. Farrell as the new Headmaster. Mr. Farrell 
has been at Proctor Academy for twenty-two years. He received 
his degree from the University of New Hampshire in 1929 and has 
served as Assistant Headmaster since 1933. 





At The Park School of Buffalo, Snyder, N. Y., E. Barton 
Chapin, Jr. (Andover and Yale) has succeeded M. Adolphus 
Cheek, Jr. as Headmaster. Mr. Chapin was assistant to Mr. 
Cheek and head of the English department at the Park School. 
Before he went to Buffalo Mr. Chapin taught at the Shady Hill 
School, Cambridge, Mass. 





The resignation of Earl A. Barrett from The Phillips Exeter 
Academy faculty was announced in November by Principal 
William G. Saltonstall. Chairman of the romance languages 
department since 1939 and a member of the faculty for thirty-four 
years, Mr. Barrett is well known to several generations of Exeter 
graduates. 

To many persons Principal Saltonstall’s announcement came 
as a surprise. Now in France on a half year’s leave of absence, 


Mr. Barrett was expected to resume his teaching in February. 
Mr. Barrett has recently been in poor health, and after his leave 
he is hoping to enagage in new pursuits. 

Mr. Saltonstall also announced the appointment of DeVaux 
deLancey to succeed Mr. Barrett as chairman of the department 
of romance languages. Mr. deLancey, who has been a member 
of the Exeter faculty since 1932, was born in New York City, 
where he attended the public schools. He completed his under- 
graduate course at Harvard in 1924, and received the degree of 
master of arts at Princeton in 1927, where he was graduate 
scholar and an advanced fellow. Before joining the Exeter 
faculty he was instructor in French at the University of Vermont 
and lecturer in French at the University of Wisconsin. 





The Episcopal High School, Alexandria, Va., announces 
the appointment of five new masters. 

Lyman Randlett Emmons, of Andover, Mass., has a B.A. 
degree from Norwich University and a B.S. from Trinity College. 
He will introduce a course in biology and will also teach mathe- 
matics. In addition, he will work with the Dramatics Club and 
perhaps with one or more of the musical organizations. 

Eugene Harnly, of Lakeland, Fla., holds an A.B. degree from 
Florida Southern College and an M.A. from Middlebury College. 
He also holds certificates from the University of Paris and the 
University of Poitiers. With a background of seven years of 
teaching at Staunton Military Academy and two years at Mer- 
cersburg Academy, he now joins the faculty to teach Latin and 
Spanish. He may also help in the field of public speaking. 

William Johnston Hogan, of Keysville, Va., is the holder of 
a B.A. from the College of William and Mary and an M.A, from 
the University of North Carolina. Mr. Hogan, who studied at 
the American Academy in Rome for a year, brings with him a 
wealth of experience in teaching both at the Virginia Episcopal 
School in Lynchburg and at St. Alban’s School in Washington. 
Mr. Hogan will teach Latin and will probably devote some of his 
time to guidance work. 

Allen Carleton Phillips, Jr., of Fredericksburg, Va., studied 
for a year at Hampden-Sydney College, then attended the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, from which he holds B.A. and M.A. 
degrees. He will teach English and help to coach football, basket- 
ball and baseball. In World War II. Mr. Phillips enlisted in the 
Army’s Chemical Warfare Service and was in combat in France. 

James Robinson Taylor, Jr., of Wynnewood, Pa., holds a 
B.A. from Trinity College and has done graduate work at the 
University of Pennsylvania. An alumnus of The Episcopal 
Academy in Philadelphia, he has coached junior teams there and 
will do similar work here. His teaching field will be English. 





Northwood School at Lake Placid, N. Y., entered into a new 
phase of its development this summer when Moreau C,. Hunt, 
former headmaster of the Harrisburg (Pa.) Academy, was ap- 
pointed to succeed Dr. Ira A. Flinner, who retired after serving as 
headmaster for twenty-five years. 

Several new masters have been appointed to the faculty for the 
year 1951-52. Douglas Borlen, Amherst and University of 
Rochester, is head of the English department and directs an 
extensive remedial and developmental reading program. Edward 
A. Crocker, Springfield College, B.S. ’49 and M.Ed. ’50, teaches 
manual arts and assists in the athletic program, particularly in 
skiing and the racquet sports. Thomas S. Dick, Philadelphia 
Conservatory of Music ’47, M.A. ’51, directs the Northwood 
music program. His composition, “Trio for Strings,” recently 
won first prize in a nationwide contest. James J. Murphy, 
Harvard B.A. and M.A., a teacher and coach with twenty years 
of experience in schools in Maryland and Pennsylvania, is head of 
the modern language department. Merrill Reed, a graduate of 
Boston University, heads the science department. He has done 
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advanced work at Columbia University and Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and this summer participated in a special 
science course sponsored at M. I. T. by the Westinghouse Corpora- 
tion for secondary school teachers. 





Eight faculty members of The Peddie School, Hightstown, 
N. J., who have served faithfully for twenty-five years or more 
were honored at the North Jersey alumni dinner on December 7 
at Gene Boyle’s Restaurant in Clifton, N. J. The Quarter Cen- 
tury Club includes William Boyd, master in the science depart- 
ment; Carl E. Geiger, administrative assistant to Headmaster 
Dr. Morong and head of the English department; Hiester R. 
Hornberger, head of the Latin department; Alfred M. Mason- 
heimer, Jr., chairman of the music committee; Daniel I. Messler, 
Business Manager; J. Walter Reeves, head of the public speaking 
department; Clinton I. Sprout, master in the English department; 
and George W. Weed, master in the mathematics department. 





Mrs. Lucile A. Clawson is the new elementary school principal 
at Moorestown Friends’ School, Moorestown, N. J. She is a 
graduate of Miss Illman’s School for Kindergarten and Primary 
Teachers; has her B.S. from the University of Pittsburgh, and 
has done graduate work at Temple University. 





Lt. Ernest W. Ogram, Jr., has joined the English department 
at Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, Pa., to teach 
basic English. After graduating from the academy, in the class of 
43, he earned degrees both at American University and the 
University of Connecticut. 





The Browne & Nichols School, Cambridge, Mass., an- 
nounces the addition of two men to the staff. Thomas Hall 
Philips, Jr., Harvard ’47, will direct music and drama. Mr. 
Philips has held posts in the Brattle Street Theater, Cambridge, 
the Seagle Opera Company, the New England Opera Company, 
The Theater Guild, and the Boston Civic Symphony. Warren 
K. Colby will teach mathematics and anthropology, and assist, 
as business manager, Fairfield E. Raymond, who is resigning to 
become a member of the Board of Overseers. Mr. Colby, a gradu- 
ate of Yale in 1935, has been with Eastman Kodak, the Naval 
Bureau of Aeronautics, and, since the war, in a business of his own. 





Alden B. Brewer has joined the faculty of St. Mark’s School, 
Southborough, Mass., as assistant Business Manager and mathe- 
matics instructor. Mr. Brewer, who graduated from Harvard in 
1951, majored in government at that university. 





Gilman School, Baltimore, Md., announces the following 
additions to its faculty: Reginald Tickner (A.B., Franklin and 
Marshall College, M.A., University of Pennsylvania) will teach 
English and Social Studies and will assist with the coaching of 
varsity teams; Alexander Armstrong (A.B., Princeton, M.A., 
Johns Hopkins) will teach English and French. He is a Gilman 
alumnus and until recently was Executive Secretary of the Balti- 
more Chapter of the United Nations Association. Jack Garver, 
recently graduated from Carnegie will carry on a program of 
instruction in industrial arts for boys who elect this activity; 
William A. Taylor, a graduate of the Eastman School of Music 
and head of the new Department of School Music at Peabody 
Conservatory, will teach instrumental music with a view to 
organizing a school orchestra or band. In the Gilman Lower 
School, Mrs. A. Jefferson Penfield (B.A., Wellesley) will teach 
Third Grade; Mrs. George W. Gephart (B.A., Mount Holyoke) 
will teach remedial reading. 


Five new men joined the faculty of St. Albans School, 
Washington, D. C., in September. From Blair Academy, where 
he was a teacher for three years, has come Willard W. Chase, 
A.B., Middlebury College, and M.A., Columbia, to teach some 
of the Latin and to take charge of dramatics. Another graduate 
of Middlebury, Frank E. Tuxbury, Jr., is teaching one of the 
grades of the Lower School and assisting with athletics. 

From the University of Pennsylvania Robert E, Graham, 
B.S., 1950, has come to coach the football team and to assist with 
the sports program. He was an All-American football player and 
assistant coach at Pennsylvania last year. Another alumnus of 
the University of Pennsylvania, where he graduated with a B.S. 
in 1950, is Lawson J. Robertson, son of the track coach at that 
institution. He is teaching in the Lower School and assisting 
with athletics. 

Charles P. Spicer, Jr., a graduate of the University of Michi- 
gan, M.A., is teaching one of the grades of the Lower School. 
His experience is an extensive one. He has taught in several 


schools and has spent several years in study and travel in Europe 
and the Near East. 





At New Hampton, N. H., several changes in the staff of the 
New Hampton School have been announced by Headmaster 
Frederick Smith. T. Holmes Moore, a graduate of Middlebury 
College, for several years head of the English department and Reg- 
istrar, has been relieved of classroom teaching and given full time 
work as Director of Testing and Guidance. Sumner Hawley, 
Bowdoin, A.B., Columbia, A.M., for three years a teacher of 
English at Wilbraham Academy, has taken over Mr, Moore’s 
English classes. 

James M. Aldrich, Harvard, A.B., Denver University, A.M., 
for two years a teacher of mathematics on the New Hampton 
School staff, returns to the mathematics department from a year’s 
leave of absence for graduate study and becomes coach of football, 
skiing, and track. 

Joseph Gauld, Bowdoin A.B., joins the staff as an instructor 
in mathematics and assistant coach in football, and varsity coach 
in basketball and baseball. 

Harry W. Pauley, Columbia A.B., A.M., joins the staff as an 
instructor in English. 

Robinson V. Smith, Dartmouth A.B., Columbia A.M., in- 
structor in U. S. History for two years, has been on leave of 
absence for the past year and for the first half of the current year 
for completion of his graduate study for his degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy at Columbia University. He expects to return to the 
staff either for the last half of the present year or for the beginning 
of the summer term. 





The Graham-Eckes School, Palm Beach, Fla., announces 
the following administrative and faculty appointments. Neil 
U. C. Ganter, B.A., with Honors, University of New Brunswick, 
M. A., Teachers College, Columbia University, who has served 
as administrative assistant at the school since 1949, has assumed 
in addition to his administrative duties the principalship of the 
school. 

Joining the faculty of the school this year is Patrick T. 
Johnson, B.A., with Honors, Oxford University. Mr. Johnson 
comes from Rossal School, England, where he had been teaching 
since he returned from the Army, in which he served as Captain 
in the Gurkha Rifles. Mr. Johnson is Housemaster in the boys’ 
school as well as instructor in history and economics. 

John Patrick Pattinson, B.A., M.A., Cambridge, was ap- 
pointed to the English department of the school and has or- 
ganized the Debating Society. 

Robert Leland Starnes, A.B., M.A., Harvard, has been made 
assistant to the librarian of Graham-Eckes School, and is teaching 
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history of drama. Mr. Starnes has had teaching experience at 
Shady Hill School, Cambridge, Mass. 

John M. Kenimer, A.B., M.A., Vanderbilt, who has been with 
Centro Cultural Costarrinces-Norteamericano, in San José, Costa 
Rica, has taken up the appointment given to him three years ago, 
and is now head of the Spanish department of the school. 

Eleanor Alexander, B.S., R.N., College of Nursing and 
Health, University of Cincinnati, is in charge of the infirmary of 
the school, replacing Mary Simon, R.N., who had been the school 
nurse for the past five years. 

Claude Henri Robert, B.A., M.A., University of Algiers, is 
the permanent appointee to the French department, replacing 
Albert L. Cru, who had been head of the department from 1944 
until his death in 1949, Since the death of Professor Cru there 
has been no permanent appointee in this department. M. Robert 
had a Teaching Fellowship, Rockefeller Grant, at Cornell Uni- 
versity 1949-1951. 

Senorita Morna Irigoyen, who received her “senior Cam- 
bridge” certificate at St. Hilda’s College in Buenos Aires, as well 
as her Spanish Certificate, joined the faculty of the school at the 
beginning of the second trimester, January 3, as assistant to the 
Dean of Girls, replacing her sister, Senorita Geraldine Irigoyen, 
who has returned to Santa Fé, Argentina. 





Two new masters have joined the faculty of Berkshire 
School, Sheffield, Mass. W. Chattin Weatherill is a graduate of 
the University of Pennsylvania who has taught at The Gunnery, 
and was head of the middle school of Germantown Academy 
before going to Berkshire. Harry Sheehy was captain and high 
scorer of last year’s Williams College basketball team, from which 
he was chosen on an all-New England team. He teaches English 
and Latin, and is head coach of basketball. 





A recent addition to the faculty of Montclair Academy, 
Montclair, New Jersey, is Thomas Howard Adair, who will be 
head of the Spanish department. Mr. Adair was graduated from 
Montclair Academy in 1943 and from Lafayette College in 1951. 
Recently Mr. Adair has been engaged in post-graduate work at 
Columbia University. 





New members of the faculty at Hackley School, Tarrytown, 
N. Y., this year include: F. B. Markriter, head of the English 
department and director of instruction, formerly at Longfellow 
School, Bethesda, Md; K. S. Skiba, science department head, 
formerly at Gow School, South Wales, N. Y.; P. P. Slader, 
director of athletics, formerly at St. James School, St. James, 
Md.; F. L. Engelman, A.M., Harvard University, social studies; 
W. Lanxner, A.B., Columbia, English; Mrs. P. P. Slader, fine 
arts; The Rev. George G. Brooks, Chaplain, formerly a teacher of 
mathematics at Northeastern University, and graduate of 
Harvard Divinity School. 





The 1951 conference of the Educational Records Bureau was 
held this year at the Hotel Roosevelt, November 1 and 2. E. 
Laurence Springer, headmaster of Pingry School, Elizabeth, 
N. J., presided at the Friday morning session. Roy R. Shrews- 
bury of the Pingry faculty was elected chairman of the technical 
sub-committee of the Independent Schools Advisory Committee 
to replace Frank C, Wheeler, who has been chairman for the past 
twenty years. 





Spencer Y. Grey, a graduate of Dartmouth, will replace Mr. 
Allison, who has resigned from the English department at 
St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. Mr. Grey has been taking 
a post-graduate course in English at the University of Virginia. 





Ransom School, Coconut Grove, Miami, opened in Septem- 
ber with two new masters — Frederick Fraley, Jr., and Harold 
E. S, Jenkin. 

Mr. Fraley, after attending St. Paul’s School in Concord, 
graduated from Harvard and then studied at Cambridge, 
England. He taught for several years at Haverford and Mont- 
gomery Schools in Pennsylvania. During the war he served in 
the Navy on a destroyer, and later on an aircraft carrier. An 
amateur sailing enthusiast, he will add the direction of sailing to 
his duties in mathematics and physics, 

Mr. Jenkin graduated from the University of California at 
Los Angeles and taught several years at the Chadwick School 
in California. He has gained his Master’s degree, and has studied 
at the Sorbonne. He pursued further studies at Harvard, ac- 
quiring his S.T.B. He will teach French and Spanish. 





Jerome Coe Franchell, a graduate of Syracuse University, 
has joined the faculty of the Mercersburg Academy, Mercers- 
burg, Pa., as head of the music department. Joseph Ivins Cald- 
well, a member of the faculty of the Mercersburg Academy from 
1948 through 1950, who left to do graduate work at Stratford- 
upon-Avon and at Columbia University, has returned to take up 
his work in English, speech, and dramatics. 





Twelve new teachers were appointed to the Horace Mann 
School, (New York City) faculty in September. 

George Athans, University of Michigan, B.S., M.S., teaches 
mathematics and general science. 

Maurice H. Bonney, Jr., Juilliard School of Music, Mus. B., 
teaches violin and viola. Mr. Bonney holds a fellowship at the 
Mannes School of Music in violin and viola and conducts the New 
Symphony Orchestra of New York. He was solo violist of the 
Juilliard Symphony Orchestra for four years. 

Robert T. Burnham, Columbia, B.S., A.M., teaches history 
and mechanical drawing. He is working at Columbia on his 
Ph.D. degree in social science. 

Nelson G. Esteves, University of California, A.B., teaches 
French and Spanish. He also teaches French and area studies at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, where he is working 
towards his Ph.D. degree in general linguistics. 

Corbett L. Evans, Drury, A.B., Mus.B., Columbia A.M., 
teaches organ and piano. He taught at Muskingum College, 
New Concord, Ohio, for two years. 

Mark D. Farrington, Columbia A.B., A.M., teaches English 
and dramatics. He studied dramatics at the Yale Drama School. 

Donald I. Hammer, Western Washington College, A.B., 
teaches mathematics. Mr. Hammer is doing graduate work at 
Columbia. 

Eugene D. McNab, Bowdoin, A.B., Columbia, A.M., teaches 
French and golf. Before coming to Horace Mann, he taught at 
Tabor Academy, Marion, Mass. 

Nathaniel Hathaway, Connecticut Wesleyan, A.B., Columbia, 
A.M., teaches English. 

August Peterson, retired Columbia wrestling coach and 
trainer, joined the physical education faculty as trainer. 

William Quinn, Boston College, B.S., physical education. 
Mr. Quinn, an alumnus of Horace Mann, coached the football 
line at Arizona for four years before he returned to his alma mater 
as a teacher. 


Hunter N. Wiley, Juilliard School of Music, B.S., teaches 
music. 





John Hancock Cooper, Headmaster of The Kinkaid School, 
Houston, Texas, announces the appointment of Carl Reed as 
principal of the high school and head of the science department. 

Mr. Reed prepared for college at the Ricker Classical Institute 
and was awarded a B.S, degree at Colby College, Waterville, 
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Maine, in 1935. After graduate work at the University of Maine 
and at Harvard, he received his M.Ed. at Boston University. 

Mr. Reed was principal of the Somerset Academy, Athens, 
Maine, and of Island Falls High School, Island Falls, Maine. 
During World War II, he served as a meteorologist with the rank 
of captain in the U. S. Air Force. He comes to Kinkaid School 
from Winchester High School, Winchester, Mass., where he has 
been an instructor in science since 1946. Mr. Reed assumed his 
new responsibilities in September of this year. 





Howe Military School, Howe, Ind., opened the school year 
in its new Memorial Academic Building, constructed and fur- 
nished with the most modern equipment at a cost of $300,000. 
More than half of the money needed for this new structure was 
contributed by alumni, patrons, and friends of the school. 

In the high school department there are three new faculty 
members. James Jennings, M.A., Illinois State Normal College, 
has joined the social studies department, and is handling the 
student debate program. William Cunningham, A.B., University 
of Michigan, is teaching English, and assisting in publication of 
the student newspaper. Paul Dickman, B.S., Culver-Stockton 
College, is in charge of commerce subjects, and coached freshman 
football. 

In the lower school division, Fr. Earl Jennings retired as 
principal after 30 years of service, and will serve the school in an 
emeritus capacity. Howard Downs, former head of the high 
school social studies department, has been appointed as new 
lower school principal. 

In addition, three new faculty members have been named to 
lower school posts. Kimball Jones, A.B., Dartmouth College, is 
teaching English; Robert Cone, M.A., Indiana University, teaches 
science and physical education, and William Randall, A.B., 
Furman University, teaches social studies. 





Avon Old Farms, Avon, Conn., has added five members to 
its faculty. They are Peter Caswell, formerly with the National 
Association of Manufacturers; Fred Draeseke, formerly at The 
Hotchkiss School in Lakeville, Conn.; Jack B. Grove, formerly 
at Rutgers Preparatory School in New Jersey; Leslie Manning, 
formerly of Governor Dummer Academy; and Edward Saxby, 
formerly principal of the Naubuc School in Glastonbury, Conn. 
Charles A. Rogers, who was at the Kent School in Kent, Conn., 
is the newly-appointed Business Manager of Avon Old Farms. 





St. Stephen’s School, Austin, Texas, announces two new 
members of the faculty: Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. Foster. Mr. 
Foster has been a member of the mathematics department of The 
Taft School, and Mrs. Foster has been a member of the physi- 
cal education department of Northampton School for Girls. 





William R. Brewster, Headmaster of Kimball Union 
Academy, Meriden, N. H., has resigned because of ill health. 
His successor is Frederick E. Carver, A.B. Dartmouth, 1927; 
M.A., 1937. Mr. Carver has been assistant headmaster at 
Kimball Union and has served also as director of admissions, 
head of the mathematics department, and coach of football and 
baseball. 





The appointment of Dr. William G. Avirett as special assist- 
ant to the president of the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace has been announced by Joseph E. Johnson, president 
of the endowment. 

Dr. Avirett, A.B., Amherst, 1916, taught for seventeen years 
at Deerfield Academy, Deerfield, Mass. After that he became 
education editor of the New York Herald Tribune. Since Febru- 
ary 1950 he has been vice-president of Colgate University, in 


charge of development. During his years at Deerfield Dr. 
Avirett served on several SEB committees, including the Execu- 
tive Committee. 





George W. Creelman, former master at The Hotchkiss 
School, Lakeville, Conn., died in St. Petersburg, Fla., on 
December 2, 1951, at the age of seventy-nine. Mr, Creelman 
was one of those who helped found the Secondary Education 
Board. In 1925 and 1926 and again from 1933-36 he served as a 
mathematics examiner. 





Dr. Frederick J. Dockstader, member of the faculty of 
Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, Mich., spoke on November 
16 in Chicago before the American Anthropological Society. Dr. 
Dockstader’s subject was proof of the existence of mural art in 
the Southwest some 400 years ago. On the basis of modern 
ceremonial art, he was able to show the similarity of modern 
forms, which could not have been copied, to early murals. 
According to Dr. Dockstader there is evidence of mural art in this 
territory as long ago as 1000 years although we have little detailed 
knowledge of the design of this art. 

A year ago this fall, Harry D. Hoey, Headmaster of Cran- 
brook, formed an Admissions Committee to help with the 
administrative work of the school. The purpose of the committee, 
composed of three members of the teaching staff, is to acquaint 
the faculty with administrative problems which they are ordi- 
narily not called upon to face. Aware that too often the faculty 
is unfamiliar with such problems, Mr. Hoey felt that faculty 
participation in administration would lead to greater understand- 
ing of this procedure. W. Boyce Ricketts, head of the history 
department, prepares the school calendar, arranges duty sched- 
ules for masters, and acts as general coordinator of the committee. 
Howard M. Wert, head of the language department, administers 
all tests and keeps boys’ files up-to-date. Templin Licklider, 
member of the English department, is primarily responsible for 
the academic scheduling of all boys and masters. Mr. Licklider 
replaces Willima Schultz, Jr., on a rotation system designed to 
familiarize a number of masters with the work of the committee. 
Bruce Coulter, head of the Lower School, acts as ex-officio ad- 
viser in all matters pertaining to the first two forms. In addition 
to the specific duties outlined above the group takes charge of 
the school on week-ends and during holidays. The members of 
the committee agree that, though the duties are sometimes 
onerous, the plan has increased faculty awareness of administra- 
tive problems and brought about more unanimity on matters 
which are everybody’s concern. 





There are four additions to the faculty and administrative 
staff of The Cate School, Carpinteria, Calif. Dana Stearns 
Redington is teaching physics, chemistry, and mathematics, and 
will coach basketball. Mr. Redington, A.B. Dartmouth, formerly 
taught at St. Johnsbury Academy, St. Johnsbury, Vt., Kimball 
Union Academy, Meriden, N. H., and Burr and Burton Seminary, 
Manchester, Vt. Francis Eric Petrie, M.A. Oxford University, 
is teaching Latin, history, and English. Mr. Petrie has taught at 
several schools in England and Germany, as well as at the 
Chandler Day School, Altadena, Calif., and the Town School for 
Boys, San Francisco. William Henry Heubisch, A.B, Colby 
College, is teaching history. J. Judson Morgan has come to the 
school as Director of Admissions. Mr. Morgan prepared at the 
Middlesex School, Andover Academy, and Williams College. 





John G. Conley, French teacher at the Detroit Univer- 
sity School, Grosse Pointe Woods, Mich., was recently elected 
President of the Detroit chapter of the American Association of 
Teachers of French. 
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Kendall S. Pennypacker, now Headmaster of Keith Country 
Day School in Rockford, Ill., has been succeeded this year in the 
English department at Lake Forest Academy, Lake Forest, 
Ill., by Emrys Evans, Yale ’39, who came to the academy from 
three years as instructor in English at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. Chairmanship of the academy English department is now 
held by Jonathan E, Fremd, for six years at Lake Forest. 





A new headmaster, and three new members of the upper 
school faculty, are in their first year at the Lakeside School, 
Seattle, Wash. Dexter K. Strong, appointed to succeed the late 
Robert Simeon Adams, is returning to his native northwest after 
nineteen years at Pomfret School, Pomfret, Conn. For the last 
nine years, Mr. Strong was Pomfret’s headmaster. 

Robert Shirley, a graduate of Colgate, and former teacher at 
New Trier High School in Winnetka, has been appointed in the 
English department. Two other new appointees, James Winter 
and Thomas Rupp, graduates of Harvard and the University of 
Washington respectively, are teaching in the field of history. 

In the lower school, Henry Thomson has joined the faculty as 
a teacher of social studies. Mr. Thomson, a recent graduate of 
the University of Washington and a member of Phi Beta Kappa, 
is also coaching the basketball team. 





Four new members have been added to the faculty of Linsly 
Military Institute, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Arlie Keith, a graduate of West Liberty State Teachers 
College and formerly of Shady Side High School, is teaching 
biology and general science. He is coaching football and track. 

Joseph Doyle, a graduate of West Virginia University, is 
teaching geography and history in the grades. He is an assistant 
housemaster in the lower school dormitory. 

Edgar Martin, a graduate of Bethany College and formerly 
of Jefferson Union High School, is teaching mathematics, coach- 
ing basketball, and assisting in football. 

Frank Nash, a graduate of Middlebury College, is teaching 
English and assisting as housemaster in the upper school dormi- 
tory. He is completing graduate work at Middlebury College, 
and formerly taught at Kimball Union Academy. 





New members of the faculty at Thacher School, Ojai, Calif., 
this year are: Frederick G. Whitehead, mathematics department 
and soccer coach, who for the past twenty-five years has been 
teaching at the Loomis School, Windsor, Conn.; Gui Ignon, 
artist, who has charge of the studio and art department; and 
Lucy Buell, previously a teacher at Westminster, who now is at 
Thacher to teach remedial reading. 





Faculty changes at Randell School, Denver, Colo., for the 
present term: W. Chester Carroll, Seton Hall and Fordham 
University, has become Assistant Principal, and Mrs. Gwendolyn 
Ajax has been added to the English and drama departments. 





Among the new men engaged to teach at The Bolles 
School, Jacksonville, Florida, for the 1951-52 term is Henry G. 
Gilland, former Headmaster at Nichols Country Day School and 
Lakemont Academy, who will teach French. Other additions 
include Calvin L, Beard, graduate of Rollins and the University 
of Florida; David W, Saltus, a Harvard graduate; and Robert E. 
Todd of Yale, who has had a number of plays produced, one of 
which, ““A Lump in My Throat,” won the Christophers’ Award. 








REPOSITORY OF INDEPENDENT 
SCHOOL LITERATURE 


The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn., has generously 
offered space in its library for a Secondary Education 
Board repository of literature pertaining to the independ- 
ent school. Contributions to this repository are urgently 
solicited. 

Kinds of material desired are: books, including books 
about schools and school histories; articles; special state- 
ments from schools (not school catalogues) if the state- 
ments have to do with educational policies and aims. 

Please send contributions and suggestions to 

Robert C. Atmore 
The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn. 




















NEWS OF GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
Nans1 Pucu, The Brearley School, New York City 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE PLANT 

Five years ago, the trustees of St. Timothy’s 
School decided, because of the change from suburban 
to urban character of Catonsville, and the consequent 
crowding of the school property, that a move into a 
more rural setting was imperative. After careful and 
long search, a property with ample acreage, located on 
a wooded ridge above the Green Spring Valley, about 
nine miles from Baltimore, was selected, and through 
the efforts and generosity of alumnae and friends, was 
purchased and adapted to school uses. St. Timothy’s 
opened this autumn in its new home at Stevenson, 
Md. 

Already built at the time of purchase, was a large, 
modern stone residence. There were also an outdoor 
swimming pool, guest houses, stables, and farm build- 
ings. The stone house now houses fifty girls and some 
faculty, and also contains living rooms, dining rooms, 


and assembly room. Newly built are a school house, 
containing a memorial library, as well as classrooms 
and laboratories; a dormitory for fifty girls; and a 
gymnasium. The guest houses have become the 
headmistress’s house and faculty residences; one of the 
stables is now a Music-Drama building; tennis courts, 
basketball court, hockey field, and a riding ring have 
been built. 

On Saturday, October 27, the formal dedication of 
St. Timothy’s at Stevenson took place. Bishop 
Powell, Presiding Bishop of Maryland, in the presence 
of trustees, faculty, alumnae, friends of the school, and 
the students, dedicated the three principal buildings. 
The services began in the courtyard of the main build- 
ing, where Standish Bradford, President of the Board 
of Trustees, welcomed the guests. Introduced by 
Ella Robinson Watkins, Headmistress, Louisa Mc- 
Endree Fowler, retired Headmistress, gave a brief talk 
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about the early days of the school under the founders, 
Sally and Polly Carter. Bishop Powell then named 
the main building Carter House in their honor. On 
the steps of the school house, Mrs. Daniel G. Tenney, 
Jr., President of the Alumnae Association, spoke of the 
school under the leadership of Miss Fowler, and that 
building was dedicated as Fowler House by Bishop 
Powell. The new dormitory is called Heath House in 
honor of Jane R. Heath, who, for some years was 
Co-Head with Miss Fowler. Rosamond Sherwood, an 
alumna and a member of the Board of Trustees, 
recalled the days when Miss Heath was active in the 
school. Following the dedication of this third building, 
Bishop Powell gave a short address to the guests and 
the school assembled on the terrace of Carter House. 

The ceremonies ended with lunch, served through- 
out Carter House, in the courtyard and on the terrace. 





Ellis Country School, Newtown Square, Pa., ded- 
icated three buildings on November 1: a restored class- 
room building, an auditorium-gymnasium, and a new 
Commons building, costing approximately $1,000,000. 

Ellis School was established in 1910 through the 
benefaction of Charles E. Ellis as a country boarding 
school for girls. The first location of the school was at 
Whitemarsh, Pa., in Militia Lodge. In 1921 the school 
was moved to Newtown Square. The Mary Lyon, Jane 
Addams, Betsy Ross, and Clara Barton dormitories 
were completed, and two large farm houses were re- 
constructed for school use. In the autumn of 1932 
Ellis Hall, Louisa Alcott House and Elizabeth Frey 
House were finished, and the Ellis Summer School and 
Camp Ellis were organized. 

The construction of five staff houses and the 
purchase of the adjoining duPont property increased 
the campus to 310 acres and the number of staff resi- 
dences to ten. A new swimming pool, sixteen camp 
cabins, a central lodge, an infirmary, and several other 
buildings were constructed to provide a complete 
summer residence camp. Two hockey fields, endura- 
chrome tennis courts, a large outside paved games and 
sports area, and extensive playing fields were de- 
veloped. A separate campus and dormitory for the 
Junior School was added in 1949. The arboretum on 
the Ellis campus contains nearly 600 varieties of trees 
and shrubs, many labeled with Latin botanical and 
common English names. 

After the almost total destruction of Ellis Hall on 
February 20, 1950, the two wings of the building were 
quickly restored for the opening of school in Septem- 
ber. The redesigned center section was made fire- 
resistant and completed in May 1951. Ellis Hall is the 
main school building and contains classrooms, the 
library, art studio, science laboratory, ten sound- 
proofed music and practice rooms, twelve offices, 


showers and lockers, the student store, a student 
recreation center, and a dark room for photography. 
The new Ellis Auditorium-Gymnasium building 
provides facilities for a regulation size basketball 
court and two junior courts, four volley ball and four 
badminton courts, individual lockers and showers, an 
unusually large stage for dramatics and pageants, an 
auditorium of approximately 1,000 seating capacity, 
a large floor for school dances and other social occa- 
sions, a spacious lobby, an organ loft and motion 
picture projection room, a well-equipped kitchen, and 
modern amplification. The auditorium is 163’ x 111’ 
and the gymnasium floor is 71’ x 106’ with an adjoin- 
ing stage 64’ wide by 29’ deep. The stage curtain is 
of royal blue plush with school insignia of white. The 
new Commons houses the dining room with a seating 
capacity of over three hundred; complete kitchen, 
refrigeration, and food facilities; home economics 
laboratories, and the central heating plant. 





The opening of the fifty-eighth year of The Shipley 
School, Bryn Mawr, Pa., on September 19, marked 
a special stage in its development, for the new Upper 
School wing had been completed and can now be used 
in its entirety. Last year, school was held in the 
midst of the confusion that construction entails. The 
students, realizing what completion would mean, 
adjusted themselves with good humor to all the in- 
evitable vicissitudes — and learned through observa- 
tion many fundamental principles of physics as well as 
of building methods. Part of the building could be 
used last spring, and beginning this fall, the school has 
full use of the gymnasium for assemblies, sports, and 
plays. There are also a new study hall for the three 
lower classes, two classrooms, three laboratories — 
physics, chemistry, and biology —a dark room, 
showers, a large lavatory, and a very pleasant study 
hall for the juniors. 

This has released rooms in the old part of the wing 
which give space for more day pupil activities. 

The new wing provides an additional benefit, for 
almost all activities are centered at this end of the 
main school building, and so, the dormitory and office 
end of the building are more free from traffic and con- 
fusion during the school day. 


ANNIVERSARY 


The Masters School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., is start- 
ing on its seventy-fifth year. The big celebration will 
come at Commencement, but throughout the year 
there will be exhibits dealing with the history of the 
school or of the Hudson Valley. Helen C. Cole, of the 
history department, spent many weeks of the summer 
doing research in old letters of the founders and old 
records of the school and found material which can be 
used in the American History classes for the study of 
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the period 1845-1877, the time when Eliza B. Masters 
and her sisters were growing up in the Hudson Valley. 

On October 30, Constance Rogers VanSchaak, 
formerly teacher of history of art in the school, spoke 
in a morning assembly about prints and print-collect- 
ing, to introduce an exhibit of prints of the Hudson 
loaned by the The Old Print Shop of New York, with 
which she is now connected. This exhibit will be 
followed by one of Bartlett prints loaned by members 
of the staff and then by one of Currier and Ives prints 
loaned by The Travelers Insurance Company. 

On the evening of November 2 Carl Carmer, who 
lives near the school in one of the octagonal houses for 
which this section was once famous, lectured on the 
Hudson Valley. Following the lecture, coffee was 
served, and parents and other friends who were 
present had an opportunity to meet Mr. Carmer and 
to view the exhibit of prints. 


THE CURRICULUM AND THE CLASSROOM 


An Eighth Grade Congress is in active session at 
the National Cathedral School for Girls, Wash- 
ington, D. C., under the guidance of their teacher, 
Marie Conson. The class has elected a President who 
is currently working on the address she will give on the 
state of the nation. She is gathering information for 
this address from her Cabinet, complete from Secre- 
tary of State through Secretary of Labor, each Cabi- 
net member chosen for her fitness for the position. 
The Secretary of State was appointed, for example, 
because of her good work in providing material for the 
bulletin board on foreign affairs. 

The class is divided into two sections, one larger 
than the other. The larger became the House of 
Representatives; the smaller section is the Senate. 
Both groups have study time together, and to this 
joint Congressional meeting the President will give 
her address. 

Members of the House of Representatives write 
bills which are put in the hopper. The basket is on 
Miss Conson’s desk. A patent bill now pending went 
to the Committee on Patents for discussion and 
amendment. It will be brought to the House of 
Representatives as a whole for discussion and a vote, 
thence to go to the Senate in regular Congressional 
procedure. In this way certain subjects in American 
history class are studied and important points made 
clear. 

Not only are actual bills that have gone to Con- 
gress run through this procedure, but also bills on 
class affairs. An Appropriations Committee is busy 
with matters that concern the class treasury. In this 
case the Class Treasurer demanded that she be a 
member of the Committee because she wants to take 
part in what happens in the realm of class expendi- 
tures and dues (“taxes”), 





In preparation for all this the class first studied the 
Legislative Branch thoroughly, then took a trip to 
Congress, personally conducted by two Representa- 
tive fathers. They met Congressmen and asked their 
own questions, ranging through how many secretaries 
a Senator had, what committees he was on, how much 
he travelled and when and why meetings were open or 
closed. 

These students also went to the Supreme Court, 
saw it in action, and chatted with Chief Justice Vinson 
afterwards. They are now busily writing up cases as 
part of their English work, and they are learning what 
kinds of cases may be brought to the highest court 
and what may not. 

After Christmas the class plans to elect a new 
President, and by spring hopes to put on a Party 
Convention. As a means of study of American His- 
tory as well as of group behaviour in government on 
its own class level, the Eighth Grade Congress is 
proving a stimulating project for the history class. 





The Knox School for Girls, Cooperstown, 
N. Y., is offering the post-graduate students a course 
in “human relations.” The program is planned to 
present factors which will contribute to the balanced 
life of the young women. Attention will be given in 
the areas of health, manners, ethics, group and family 
relations and personality development. 





An emphasis upon craftwork has been introduced 
in the art classes of the Grosse Pointe Country 
Day School, Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich. The 
work, which begins in the second grade with embossed 
ash-trays of aluminum and copper foil, increases in 
complexity to the basket weaving and jewelry making 
of the major art class. Weaving place mats with 
twine, wool, and raffia has proved a popular activity, 
as has the work with wood-cuts, engraving, and 
etching. The new crafts program, however, does not 
mean that higher forms of art are being neglected, for 
it is balanced by painting in oils and sculpturing in 
soft stone. 





Under the leadership of Dr. N. R. H. Moor, 
Director of the Winchester-Thurston School, 
Pittsburgh, the program of religious education has 
assumed new proportions. Four other ministers 
assist Dean Moor in conducting chapel exercises, 
followed by a period wherein each class in the upper 
school meets once a week with one of the ministers to 
pursue a definite course of study. The Rev. Law- 


rence J. Plumley, Canon Edward Wilson, the Rev. 
Frank L. Hutchison, and the Rev. George C. Chester 
ably assist Dean Moor in his interesting program. 
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During the second six weeks of the school year, a 
section of the sophomore English class at Milwaukee- 
Downer Seminary undertook to define “drama” 
and to come to an understanding of the problems of 
actors, directors, and critics. The play to be used was 
Fulius Caesar; but because several of the girls had 
already studied the play, a plan was devised which 
would give them fresh material to study. 


Accordingly, the six girls who had read Fulius 
Caesar were made into a separate unit, excused from 
formal class exercises. First of all, they were trans- 
ferred to the library to read 4 Midsummer Night's 
Dream. Their briefing was simple: They were to 
select a director and co-director who were to be 
responsible for the conduct and activity of the group. 
They were to select scenes to be dramatized and those 
to be reduced to narrative, and they were to be re- 
sponsible for all details of presentation. Their success 
or failure was to be judged entirely by results. 


The remaining ten girls met at the usual class 
period and read Fulius Caesar as if they were reading 
for a casting director. Each girl was given a chance 
to interpret every major character at least once. 
When Act III was completed, each girl applied for the 
role she liked best, and the class made the selections. 
Since there were not enough girls to fill the numerous 
minor parts, there had to be a great deal of doubling 
up. 

This group, too, had to select scenes to be drama- 
tized and those to be turned into narrative. This 
occasioned competition in writing, for the selection of 
scenes had to be explained and justified. Thus a great 
deal of writing took place during the period without 
the word theme ever being mentioned. 


At the end of three weeks, the six girls working 
independently came back into class. Their presenta- 
tion was their project report. They had memorized 
parts, worked out imaginative costumes, and invented 
attractive groupings on the bare stage. The Fudius 
Caesar group was less ambitious about memorizing 
lines, but attempted fuller character studies by inter- 
pretative reading. Costumes merely suggested togas, 
and the stage was nearly bare. The greatest diffi- 
culty was to suggest a mob with only six girls. Al- 
though both groups lacked the stimulus of a large 
audience, they took their presentations seriously. 


Perhaps the most vital result for both groups was 
the development of critical standards. Each audience 
acted as dramatic critics. Of the 4 Midsummer 
Night’s Dream group, the critics decided that the girls 
were successful in interpreting the florid Shake- 
spearean style and that they composed dramatic pic- 
tures. Of the Fulius Caesar group their critics chiefly 
commented on the interpretation of character and the 
effective linking narratives. 


Listening to oral criticism and studying the 
written ones, the teacher was able to estimate how 
far the two projects had been successful in achieving 
the gains for which they were organized. In spite of 
some natural variation from student to student, the 
results seemed to justify the labor involved. Re- 
sponsibility had been a challenge to several girls in the 
independent project, and those working under class 
conditions had had to read with great care to compete 
for parts. All developed an awareness of drama as a 
form far more vivid and complex than they had 
dreamed it to be from the audience side of the foot- 
lights. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


At the Laurel School in Cleveland a comprehen- 
sive social service program is planned for the five 
upper classes. This interest in helping others extends 
to wide fields in individual class projects. The entire 
school participates in the October campaign to raise 
the school’s contribution to the local Community 
Fund. In addition to the personal contributions from 
students, faculty, and staff, each of the grades from 
nine to twelve has its own group enterprise such as a 
White Elephant Sale and Book Bar. During the week 
of the drive interest is stimulated by original songs 
and skits during lunch in the dining room. On the 
final day a Community Fund Party is held in the 
afternoon, for which tickets are sold to the public. 
Through admissions to an entertainment and sales 
from an Art Corner, a Baked Goods Sale, a Snack 
Bar, and a Handicraft Booth, the general fund is con- 
siderably increased. In the gym a Fun House is 
organized by one class to appeal to the interest of the 
younger children. As a result of this program Laurel 
was able to send to the Cleveland Community Chest a 
check for $2,562.75. 

Throughout the year the Charities Committee of 
the School Government Association sponsors the sale 
of candy bars, school writing paper, mascots, pencils, 
caps, book covers, and used textbooks. The proceeds 
from these sales are used to maintain a Greek child 
from the Foster Parents Plan and to contribute to 
fourteen other organizations. The Red Cross drive in 
March and a joint drive for the March of Dimes and 
the World Student Service Fund are the only general 
appeals outside of the big Community Fund Drive in 
October. 

The individual class projects are motivated by two 
important factors: first, the aim to alleviate need and 
suffering for one or a group of distressed persons in a 
completely alien background far from Cleveland; and 
secondly, the wish to afford Laurel students an oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted through correspondence 
and informative reading with people of their own age 
who belong to different cultures. This year the Seniors 
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are sending CARE boxes of food to Korea and CARE 
boxes of books to Finland. For the past four years the 
present Junior class has been sending food and clothing 
to a French school girl living on the coast of Brittany 
with whom they maintain a lively correspondence in 
both French and English. Laurel girls have visited 
this French girl during the summer, thereby creating 
a more realistic and intimate relationship. 

The Sophomores began corresponding last year 
with boys and girls of their own age in the American 
zone in Germany. This exchange continues this year 
along established lines of acquaintance with young 
people in several different German schools. The 
Freshmen are sending material help to the Good 
Shepherd Mission for the Navajos near Fort Defiance, 
Arizona. To these young Indians from babyhood to 
the time they are ready to earn their own living this 
mission is home. They attend government schools, 
but spend all vacations at the mission and look to it 
for all the spiritual as well as material benefits of home 
life. Two Laurel alumnae have spent a summer in 
volunteer work at the Good Shepherd Mission during 
their college years. 

The enthusiasm of another alumna now spending a 
year with the Grenfell Mission in Labrador inspired 
the eighth graders to send boxes to that northern out- 
post. These younger girls are also Pen Pal enthu- 
siasts with boys and girls in many parts of the world. 

For many years the Juniors have earned an out- 
standing record in their regular volunteer assignments 
each week in local institutions. This is a privilege 
reserved exclusively for the eleventh grade. At 
present these girls are giving their services each week 
to three hospitals, one nursery, two neighborhood 
settlement houses, and the Fresh Air Camp. This 
interest often continues during the summer and carries 
over into adult life. The training and experience 
during this full year of regular volunteer work is con- 
sidered an invaluable factor in the development of the 
girls and of their awareness of social needs and obliga- 
tions. 





Students, members of the faculty and staff, 
parents and alumnae of The Brearley School, New 
York, combined their abilities and interests to raise 
funds for scholarships and welfare in a Christmas 
Carnival held December 7 at the school. The Car- 
nival, the fifth to be held biennially since its origin in 
1944, is an example of the school’s welfare policy, 
which is, in the words of the Chairman of the Welfare 
Council, Christine M. Davis: “That any work under- 
taken or contributions given be entirely voluntary, 
and that personal service and understanding be con- 
sidered more important than the collection of money. 
Our present system of using an annual, school-wide 
effort to collect funds with which to support organiza- 





tions and appeals in which we are interested obviates 
the necessity of the girls’ collecting money from their 
parents, and does away with individual collections in 
the school during fund-raising drives.” 

Originally held in the spring as an Elizabethan 
Festival, the Carnival assumed a Christmas Holiday 
décor this year. For the benefit of the Alumnae 
Scholarship Fund and the school Welfare Fund, the 
Carnival was held in the Assembly Hall and the lower 
floors of the school from 3:00-6:00 p.m., Friday after- 
noon. Preparations by individual classes, each of 
whom contributed a booth of wares or entertainment 
of some kind, began weeks prior to the event. With- 
out the contributions of both time and gifts of alumnae 
and parents, the Carnival would not have been the 
efficiently organized and pleasure-giving affair that 
resulted. 

Donations to be used as prizes at the Carnival, 
including such sundry items as tickets to “The King 
and I,” a refrigerator, a gold pin, a silver tray, four 
dinners at “21,” a dozen pairs of nylon stockings, and 
a child’s coat, were only an example of the generous 
interest and cooperation shown by friends of the 
school. 

The Alumnae Association took charge of the 
tickets, the sale of food and soft drinks, and the serv- 
ing of refreshments. Parents, as well as undertaking 
the strenuous task of decoration, assembled balloons, 
grab bags, toys, and Christmas decorations to be sold 
in colorful booths; while the teachers and the students 
of each class provided such entertainment as a spook 
show, a puppet show, voice recordings, fortune telling, 
picture taking, a doll show, and lantern slides showing 
daily scenes at the school. 

A farce entitled “Winsome Winnie” was presented 
twice during the afternoon by members of one class, 
and an amateur magician offered two performances. 

Games directed by students with the aid of their 
teachers were pitching pennies, a balloon game, a 
treasure hunt, and fishing for prizes. Booths for the 
sale of records, handkerchiefs, arts and crafts made by 
the students, books for all ages, and white elephants 
were also managed by the children and members of the 
faculty. 

Door prizes for adults were contributed by friends 
of the school and included tickets to “Caesar and 
Cleopatra” and “Antony and Cleopatra,” and a 
hair-do. Students at the drawing of lucky numbers 
received tickets to “Call Me Madam,” a ten dollar 
gift certificate, a compass watch, and a doll dressed in 
the school gym uniform. 

On each of these festive occasions a practical item 
is offered to the students. In 1950 it was a bookbag 
in the school colors. This year parents were pleased to 
buy the Brearley purse, made to fit on the belt of the 
gym uniform. In this way, a gift bought at the 
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Carnival fulfilled a school need, just as a project that 
assembled four essential lifelines of a school, was able 
to provide the means for a worthy cause, and at the 
same time, affc.d good work and good fun for all. 





The Intermediate Department of St. Margaret’s 
School, in Waterbury, Conn., has a new project 
this year. For several years the girls have raised 
money by food sales, mother-daughter hockey and 
basketball games, and class parties to support a 
French child through the Foster Parents Plan. This 
year they decided to help American children. From 
the Save the Children Federation St. Margaret’s was 
given the name of a small school in Ozark County, 
Mo. Thirteen boys and girls, ranging in age from 
seven to sixteen, compose the entire student body. 
Each of the forty-nine St. Margaret’s girls earned 
money to buy three or four inexpensive Christmas 
presents, which they wrapped in gay paper, taking 
particular care that each of the thirteen pupils should 
share equally in receiving such items as health kits, 
sewing kits, toys, crayons, candy, ballpoint pens, 
stationery, caps, warm mittens, earmuffs, soap, 
puzzles, dolls, checkers, and various card games. 
Many girls also thoughtfully brought warm clothing, 
shoes, and undergarments which they had outgrown 
but which were in excellent condition. The experience 
is a valuable one for the girls, who find joy and the 
true spirit of Christmas in sharing their happiness with 
these children who, but for this warm expression of 
friendliness, might find December 25 just another day 
of the year. 


RELIGIOUS CONFERENCE 


“What Are We Looking For?” was the subject of 
the first students’ religious conference held by member 
schools of the Pacific Northwest Association of Inde- 
pendent Schools at the Annie Wright Seminary, 
Tacoma, Wash., on October 26-28. Six students, 
mostly juniors and seniors, and a faculty adviser were 
sent from each school, which includes St. Helen’s 
Hall and Catlin in Portland, Ore.; St. Paul’s in Walla 
Walla, Wash.; and St. Nicholas, Lakeside and Helen 
Bush in Seattle, Wash. Shawnigan Lake School for 
Boys on Vancouver Island, B. C., also sent representa- 
tives at the invitation of the Association. 

Student conferences have been held previously, 
but recently the subject matter of the day-long meet- 
ings has not been considered important enough to hold 
the young people’s interest. Last spring, Ruth 
Jenkins, Headmistress of Annie Wright, called a meet- 
ing of representative student and faculty members 
from each school and presented the proposal for a 
religious conference this fall. At the meeting she had 
leaders of young people’s activities in several churches 


speak to the delegates on the possibilities and poten- 
tials in such a conference. It was agreed that the 
conference should be housed at Annie Wright because 
of its chapel and variety of informal rooms for group 
meetings as well as its recreational facilities. With 
boarding students away for the weekend there would 
be ample room to accommodate the delegates. 

Asked to lead the conference because of his special 
gift for reaching and appealing to young people was 
the Rev. Vincent Gowen, former teacher and head- 
master in schools both here and in the Philippine 
Islands. The conference started Friday night when 
everyone gathered around the fireside in the Great 
Hall for general introductions and refreshments. On 
Saturday morning, and again in the afternoon, the 
formal program began with a forty-five minute 
address by Father Gowen to the general assembly, 
followed by small group discussions, each with one of 
the group leaders. At this time the advisers had the 
stimulating experience of meeting for their discussion 
with Father Gowen, the conference leader. 

Saturday evening there was a music rehearsal for 
Sunday’s chapel service, followed by an informal and 
pleasant evening of Christian fellowship with the 
young people joining together in groups to bowl, swim, 
dance or sing. Sunday morning’s chapel service was 
conducted by Father Gowen, assisted by students who 
read the lessons and others who made up a choir. At 
the close of the service the third address was given, 
followed by a general discussion. After dinner a brief 
service of thanksgiving in the school chapel was 
attended by the whole group. 

In closing the conference the committee in charge 
of arrangements asked each group to send in an 
evaluation of the experience. All groups replied with 
a most enthusiastic report, expressing gratification 
from both students and advisers. All requested that 
the students’ religious conference be made an annual 
event with considerable care given to the choosing of 
a topic. Miss Jenkins was asked to continue as chair- 
man of the planning committee and the Annie Wright 
Seminary was again selected as the location of the 
conference on religion next fall. 


FIELD TRIP DAY 


Emma Willard School, Troy, N. Y., has for 
some time made use of well planned field trips, which 
have added immeasurably to the curriculum by mak- 
ing courses and class projects come alive. In past 
years groups of students have visited the UN, the 
Metropolitan Museum, Museum of Modern Art, the 
Cloisters, and many other centers of interest in New 
York City. This fall the school felt that it would be 
profitable to explore more thoroughly the resources of 
nearby communities. 
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Because of the complications which arise from 
rearranging the school schedule for a series of field 
trips, it was decided that one whole day should be set 
aside for field trip projects in which the entire school 


might take part. A Friday early in December was 
chosen, and on that day bus-load after bus-load of 
Emma Willard students — fourteen loads in all — 
left the campus on trips chosen to correlate with the 
special academic interests of each group. 


Seniors in the course in elective art visited the art 
department of Skidmore College in Saratoga, and 
from there went to a private home in Glens Falls 
where they saw a collection of paintings which in- 
cluded works by Rembrandt, Raphael, Titian, Picasso, 
Degas, and the like. The trip ended with a visit to the 
Imperial Wallpaper factory, where the problem of 
design for large and small areas was presented. 

Seniors in the classes of chemistry, biology, and 
physics were guests at the Sterling-Winthrop Research 
Institute in Rensselaer. This proved one of the most 
successful trips of the day. One student noted on her 
return, “A fascinating visual tie-up of all the sciences 
we have studied.... Helps you to realize what a large 
part science plays in our world today and what an 
extensive search science is making for improvements 
and development of drugs to conquer diseases.” 

Other seniors were guests at WRGB and WGY, 
the television and radio stations in Schenectady. Still 
others who were members of the elective course in 
theatre arts, together with juniors taking a course in 
speech, visited the new and beautifully equipped 
Adams Memorial Theater at Williams College. Other 
juniors went to radio station WTRY in Troy. 


A large group of juniors, who are studying the 
nineteenth century in history and English classes, with 
members of the freshman class attended the movie, 
“Oliver Twist,” in the afternoon. This was a particu- 
larly valuable experience for the juniors, who were 
able to see on the screen scenes of the period about 
which they were reading in their course work. 


The sophomores journeyed to the Berkshire 
Museum in Pittsfield, which is especially noted for its 
collection of old masters as well as for its habitat 
groups of animals, birds, and flowers. 

Nearby Fort Crailo and Schuyler Mansion in 
Albany were visited by students of American history, 
one of whom wrote on her return, “I think it gave us 
the feeling that the great people who lived in this 
country before us were flesh and blood. ... It brought 
the printed page more vividly to life than any class 
discussion.” 

Field trip day, from the point of view of both 
teacher and student, was a most successful experi- 
ment. The trips have stimulated interest in class- 
room discussions, in special written projects, and in 


outside reading. Beyond that, all students were able 
to appreciate and talk together about the opportuni- 
ties offered in the neighborhood of their own school. 


OUTSIDE THE CLASSROOM 

As part of the observance of United Nations Week 
at the Riverdale Country School for Girls, River- 
dale, New York City, a timely and interesting round 
table discussion on the subject of the Iranian oil con- 
troversy was held on Thursday afternoon, October 25. 

A seventeen-year-old Iranian boy and an eighteen- 
year-old Englishman, both seniors at the Riverdale 
Country School, each presented his own country’s 
viewpoint in the debate, which took place before an 
audience of students attending both the Boys’ and the 
Girls’ Schools. 

Three members of the sixth form of the Girls’ 
School also took part in the discussion. One student 
assisted in upholding the side of Iran in the contro- 
versy, one rallied to the cause of Britain, and the third, 
as moderator of the discussion, presented the view of 
the United Nations regarding the dispute. 





Shortly after the opening of the fall term at 
Stone Ridge Country Day School of the Sacred 
Heart, Washington, D. C., a new association was 
formed, a Fathers’ Club. The purpose of the new 
society is to bring the fathers closer to the school and 
to have them become better acquainted with their 
daughters’ problems and interests. 

The Fathers’ Club, under the direction of Captain 
Parke Brady, U. S. N., the first president, arranged a 
series of lectures to be given by the Stone Ridge fathers 
or by their friends, prominent in various fields. The 
primary purpose of these lectures is to give the stu- 
dents a broader knowledge of world affairs, and a 
realization of the responsibilities of intelligent citizen- 
ship. At the first lecture for the Upper and Middle 
Schools, Frank Burke, formerly of the State Depart- 
ment, introduced Dr. Thomas Locraft, Dean of the 
School of Architecture at the Catholic University. 
Dr. Locraft explained the relationship and influence of 
the past on the architecture of the present. The 
second lecture was arranged by Captain Brady, who 
introduced Commander Burke Wilkinson, U. S. N., 
author of Proceed at Will and Run Mongoose. Com- 
mander Wilkinson spoke of his experiences as a new- 
comer to the field of creative writing, tracing his own 
career from the writing of advertising, blurbs, and 
short articles to the fulfillment of his ambition, his 
first novel. While the author was speaking to the 
older girls, the Lower School enjoyed a lecture by 
Dick Mansfield of the Washington Evening Star, who 
was introduced by Algernon Gardiner. Mr. Mansfield 
is well known for his educational and amusing “Safety 
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Circus.” 
curator of the National Art Gallery, to speak to the 
Upper, Middle and Lower Schools during February. 


Plans are being made for John Walker, 





Following its policy of recent years of making the 
opening entertainment for the students of the North- 
field School for Girls and the Mount Hermon 
School for Boys available to students from other 
schools, Northfield, at a concert given by its famous 
neighbor, Rudolf Serkin, was host to delegations from 
Northampton School for Girls, Stoneleigh-Prospect 
School, the Putney School, Williston Academy, music 
majors from Amherst and Smith, and students from 
a dozen high schools of neighboring towns. In previ- 
ous years such entertainers as Cornelia Otis Skinner 
and the Margaret Webster Shakespeare Company 
have brought similar groups of students from Con- 
necticut valley schools together at Northfield. 





Mrs. Emily Hollister, new Director of Art for the 
Girls’ Latin School of Chicago, IIl., has arranged an 
exciting new art adventure. A series of exhibits from 
the Art Institute of Chicago is explained in three talks, 
two on “Modern Art,” a third on “Painting Out- 
doors,” by Maryette Charlton of the Public School 
Art Society. The lower floor is a riot of gay color. 
The exhibit is a memorial to Wendy Smith, the 
daughter of an alumna. 





Many fathers of students were present Friday 
evening, October 19, for the annual “‘fathers’ night” 
and “miniature school” at the Vail-Deane School 
for Girls in Elizabeth, N.J. The guests were 
greeted by Margaret S. Cummings, headmistress, and 
then attended abbreviated sessions of their daughters’ 
classes. At the end of the day’s schedule, refreshments 
were served by the tea and hostess committees of the 
student body. The following week, the program was 
repeated for the mothers. 





On United Nations Day a group of girls from the 
Winchester-Thurston School, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
attended a United Nations Panel at the University of 
Pittsburgh. By way of report back to the school, a 
United Nations Table was set up in morning assembly, 
with a discussion carried on by the “members” about 


the recognition of Red China by the U. N. 





The Fathers’ Association of Lincoln School 
(Providence, R. I.) has embarked upon a project of 
supplying two new additional all-weather tennis 
courts for the school. They are enlisting the help of 
alumnae fathers in this undertaking. 

On the thirty-fifth anniversary of the school 
magazine, Lincoln Green, Marion S. Cole entertained 


the editorial board at a luncheon at the Providence 
Plantations Club. Selections from the 1916-1917 
first edition were read. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


The Knox School for Girls, Cooperstown, N. Y., an- 
nounces three changes in faculty: Gloria M. Moscatelli, A.B., 
Smith, graduate work, Columbia, Latin; Sara Jane Herren, B.M., 
M.M., Eastman School of Music, University of Rochester, music; 
Elizabeth Dodge, B.S., Skidmore, A.M., Columbia, art and arts 
and crafts. 





The retirement of Dr. Mira B. Wilson as Principal of the 
Northfield School for Girls, East Northfield, Mass., was 
accepted by the trustees at their fall meeting. Miss Wilson, 
who came to the school as principal in 1929, will retire at the end 
of her twenty-third year in that office in June, 1952. At the same 
meeting the board of trustees appointed a committee, under the 
chairmanship of President William E. Park, to conduct a search 
for a successor to Miss Wilson. 

Miss Wilson served as director of religious and social work, 
assistant professor of religion and Biblical literature, and as 1927 
class dean at Smith College before coming to Northfield. She was 
graduated from Smith in 1914 as a Phi Beta Kappa member and 
from Boston University in 1918 with a bachelor of divinity degree. 
Her honorary degrees include an LL.D. from Smith in 1938 and 
an L.H.D. from Wilson College in 1951. 

Miss Wilson is a trustee of the Northfield Schools, Inc., 
Smith College, and Abbot Academy. She is a member of the 
Headmistresses Association of the East, National Association of 
Principals of Schools for Girls, and the College Club of Boston. 
She studied at the University of Chicago in 1924 and was a 
teacher at Curtis-Peabody School, Boston, 1914-15; instructor 
in the School of Education, B.U., 1918-19, prior to her ap- 
pointment to the Smith faculty. 

She is a director of the Girls’ Vacation House Association and 
a member of the board of directors of the Edward W. Hazen 
Foundation, Haddam, Conn. 

She was born in Andover, January 13, 1893, the daughter of 
the Rev. Frederick A. and Florence Nason Wilson. 

At Northfield, in addition to her regular duties, Miss Wilson has 
been acting head of the Bible department in recent years. Under 
her administration the school developed a church program with 
its own chapel and chaplain and a student church cabinet, one of 
the few private secondary schools in the country with such a 
program. She has been active in the improvement of the physical 
plant (a new dormitory and a swimming pool) and extracurricu- 
lar activities (with Mount Hermon School for Boys), and has been 
particularly instrumental in the expansion and development of 
Bible studies and courses; Bible being a subject required of every 
Northfield student during every term of her attendance, 

Miss Wilson has the distinction of being probably the only 
woman ever expelled from Harvard. While pursuing her divinity 
studies at Boston University she took several courses in the 
Harvard Divinity School under an exchange arrangement of the 
two schools, Some time later, when the board of Overseers 
learned that M. B. Wilson was a woman, it formally voted to 
expunge the name from the records. 





The following teachers joined 
for Girls faculty in September: 

Phillis B. Adams, of Bedford Hills, N. Y. (B.A., Bucknell), as 
Club Secretary of the Alumnae Association. Mrs. Harlan L. 
Baxter, of Mount Hermon (B.Sc., Connecticut College for 
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Women), as assistant in biology. 
Md. (B.Sc., Skidmore), as instructor in physical education. 
Ruth E, Ellison, of Springfield, Vt. (B.A., Smith, M.A., Colum- 


Helen E. Brady, of Bethesda, 


bia), as a member of the French department. Miss Ellison 
formerly taught for ten years at the Brattleboro (Vt.) High 
School and prior to that at Springfield (Vt.) High School and the 
Black River Academy, Ludlow, Vt. Sigourney Esty, of Spofford, 
N. H (B.A., Wilson, M.A., Columbia), returned to teach Latin 
after an absence of two years. Phyllis R. Gansz, of Philadelphia, 
Pa. (B.A., Wilson, M.A., Columbia), to teach mathematics. 
Elizabeth F, Gilbert, of Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. (B.A., Wellesley), 
to teach science. Katherine J. Lester, of Center Sandwich, N. H. 
(B.A., Univ. of N. H.), as library assistant and instructor in 
English. Mary H. Mallard, of Tonbridge Girls’ Grammar 
School, Kent, England (B.A., Univ. of London). Miss Mallard 
is at Northfield under the Fulbright Exchange Act, while Janet 
Jacobs, her “‘opposite,’”’ is taking her classes in Kent. Miss 
Mallard can be seen regularly attending a class in American 
history and is teaching special courses in English history. Gwen- 
dolyn Rinehart, of Pittsburgh, Pa. (B.A., Wilson), as study hall 
supervisor and instructor in English. 





Katharine M. Leys, appointed Dean of The Shipley School, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., in 1941 following Elsie Lowrey’s retirement, 
died last winter. Her successor, now to be called Director of 
Studies, is Louise Trowbridge Erskine of Worcester, Mass. 
Miss Erskine was graduated from Vassar in 1942 and received 
her Master’s degree from the University of Chicagoin 1943. She 
is a trained and experienced statistician as well as a teacher. 
She comes to Shipley from the Lincoln School in Providence. 


Mrs. Charlotte P. Tinker’s book, Citizenship, the American 
Way, is in the hands of her publishers, the Exposition Press of 
New York, who expect to bring it out this spring. Mrs. Tinker 
has had many years of experience in both elementary and second- 
ary schools. She has been rural supervisor, and supervisor of 
practice teaching. She is at present teacher of the second grade 
in the lower school of Castilleja School, Palo Alto, Calif. 


Citizenship, the American Way was written for use in junior 
high school with the expectation that it would be useful in senior 
high and adult citizenship classes. It deals with the basic prin- 
ciples of American democracy as expressed in the Preamble to the 
Constitution; those ideals upon which our government is founded; 
those ideals which were of more permanent nature than specific 
constitutional provisions. Pupils in rural or city schools who may 
not go on to a study of civics in more difficult or mature form 
should through the study of these basic principles obtain an 
understanding of the meaning of American democracy, an appre- 
ciation of the struggles and costs by which it has lived and an 
awareness of the forces against which it must contend. 


“It is not merely a series of discussions, but a persuasion. The 
intention is to convince the reader that democracy is good, based 
on sound, workable principles and high ideals within the school, 
the community, and the nation. 


“It develops the American tradition as based on the ideals 
expressed in the Preamble to the Constitution. It describes our 
nation not as a Utopia, but as a body of sovereign people working 
together, meeting changing conditions, governed by high ideals 
of democratic brotherhood, and stabilized by the foundational 
framework of the Constitution itself.” 


NEWS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Henry F. Werner, Summit School for Boys, Cincinnati, Ohio 


THE CURRICULUM AND THE CLASSROOM 


Creative writing is an art; grammar is a science. 
The Bement School, Deerfield, Mass., realizing this, 
is now teaching each subject separately. In the 
creative writing class the pen artist may paint his word 
picture as imagination and inspiration dictate. For 
the moment the student may be grammatically unin- 
hibited and give free rein to his dreams. In the 
grammar class the student assumes the role of scientist 
and may then coldly dissect his work and possibly 
diagnose a severe case of split infinitives or some other 
grammatical fungus. 

Patrick Clarke attempts to guide the latent artist 
and Mrs. Mary Harriman Drexler leads the scientific 
diagnosis. 

Children love to act. The students of The Bement 
School are no exception. The play, however, is often 
the only thing and the subtleties of voice projection 
and expression are often lost amid the labyrinths of 
stage gymnastics. In a radio play, however, the voice 
must of necessity carry the active burden of action, 
drama, innuendo, period, and even setting. As in life, 
the voice is often the vehicle upon which a situation is 
carried through or through its inadequacy hurled upon 
the curbs of failure. With this in mind, Katharine F. 
Bartlett and Mrs. Mary Harriman Drexler suggested 


this year that radio plays be included in the creative 
English curriculum. 

Patrick Clarke, the creative writing teacher, was 
at once enthusiastic and went immediately into pro- 
duction. 

For the first time at Bement, Cinderella was pro- 
duced as a radio play. Charles M. Bartlett lent his 
Katchechurian Masquerade records to be used as 
background music, and with these producing an in- 
spiring atmosphere, the play was presented from 
behind a curtain with great success. 





The regular music program of East Woods 
School, Oyster Bay, Long Island, has been expanded 
to include the following activities. The first of these is 
designed to bring the symphony orchestra and its 
instruments more vividly to the attention of children 
than do records and pictures alone. Many distin- 
guished instrumentalists have agreed to come to the 
school at various times throughout the year and take 
their instruments apart, put them together, back- 
wards, forwards, and every possible way, playing as 
they go, until each child knows just how each instru- 
ment sounds and why it makes the noise it does. 
Among the visitors will be Robert Bloom, oboist with 
the Bach Aria Group, formerly with the Philadelphia 
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Orchestra and the NBC Symphony; Charles Wade of 
the Telephone Hour and the new Ezio Pinza Tele- 
vision Show, illustrating flute, oboe, clarinet, and 
different saxophones; and Eliot Phillips, first trom- 
bonist with the Little Orchestra Society. Mr. Wade, 
assisted by the school music department, will play the 
same duet with various combinations of instruments 
to show the characteristic sound that each makes with 
the other, so important a consideration in an or- 
chestra. 

The fifth, sixth, and seventh grades, as part of 
their regular curriculum, will attend the series of three 
student concerts given by members of the New York 
Philharmonic at nearby Glen Cove. 

The second special activity is designed to illustrate 
the way a composer works. Among the guest-com- 
posers will be Otto Luening of Columbia University, 
who will, right on the spot, compose a piece for the 
school Glee Club, explaining each step as he goes 
along. He will use the Glee Club itself to illustrate his 
talk. Last year’s piece, composed by Professor 
Luening in just this way (with words supplied by 
students) was a great success at the closing exercises 
in June. 

The Glee Club will give an evening concert this 
spring featuring early music, including a four-part 
sixteenth century polyphonic song and a four-part 
“Fuguing Tune” by William Billings, American com- 
poser of the Revolutionary War Period, whose works 
were virtually lost until twenty years ago, and still are 
not widely known. 





Every boy at Chestnut Hill Academy, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., is enrolled in a music course, the function 
of which, in large part, is to train the student to be an 
intelligent listener. During the fall, for example, Al- 
bert B. Conkey, the music director, has given a series 
of lecture recitals to the ninth graders on the History 
of Keyboard Music from the early harpsichord mas- 
ters to Hindemith and Copeland for the piano; and 
included trips to nearby churches for illustration of 
organ music. 

The eighth grade has been grappling with the 
fundamentals of sonata-form and elementary score- 
reading, while the youngsters of the fourth grade have 
been studying the instruments of the orchestra. To 
add to the impact of this study, the fourth grade has 
listened to a recital for ’cello, another for flute, as well 
as to several instrumental demonstrations by older 
students. 

Shortly after the beginning of the fall season all 
boys had voice tests and thirty-five of the best became 
the Chapel Choir. This group, organized as a club, 
prepared to lead the hymn singing in chapel (rendering 
most of the better known hymns in four-part har- 
mony), the Choral Amen, and two major choral works: 


“Gloria,” from the Twelfth Mass, Mozart, and “Turn 
Back O Man,” Holst. 

Six young men and women comprise a staff of in- 
strumental teachers, who come from various or- 
chestras in and near Philadelphia or who are advanced 
students at Curtis. There is a teacher of violin, ’cello, 
flute, clarinet, brass, and percussion. Twenty-eight 
boys are studying (in addition to piano), and twenty- 
three of these are in the school orchestra, which made 
its first appearance of this season just prior to Thanks- 
giving. In addition, there are periodic meetings of en- 
sembles of string, woodwind, and brass under these 
instructors. 

At the moment, the entire musical resources of the 
school, the orchestra, the choir, and a larger group of 
singers, numbering about seventy-five, who like to sing 
but did not make the choir, are rehearsing the Christ- 
mas music which will feature Part I of Handel’s 
“Messiah.” For such occasions as these, the music 
instructors sit beside their students in the orchestra. 

Roughly two thirds of the boys old enough to be 
allowed to go (about forty-eight) attend the Student 
Concerts by the Philadelphia Orchestra. Many of the 
younger ones attend the Children’s Concerts. 





The New Jersey Bell Telephone Company should 
be credited with a splendid teaching project for third, 
fourth, and fifth grades at The Rumson Country Day 
School, Rumson, N. J. Telephones, wires, motion 
pictures, film strips, teachers’ manuals, and children’s 
booklets are included in the kit provided through the 
local telephone office. While there is some explana- 
tion of the technical operation, the project is chiefly 
valuable in helping teach telephone etiquette, con- 
sideration of others, and clear enunciation. In fact, 
the school utilized the films to demonstrate to the 
older students how telephone chit-chat over assign- 
ments can clog the wires! 


OUTSIDE THE CLASSROOM 


The Students at Pen Ryn Episcopal School, 
Andalusia, Pa., are carrying out a number of extra- 
curricular activities. Among these is a coeducational 
glee club that will perform during the year before the 
school, the P.T.A., and some outside groups. This is 
composed of students in grades five through eight. At 
Christmas time this year Hans Christian Anderson’s 
“The Fir Tree” was presented as the annual Christmas 
Play. This was a musical version of the story. 





Last year’s activities program for the upper school 
at Sewickley Academy, Sewickley, Pa., proved to be 
so successful that it has been adopted again this season. 
Each student from the seventh through the ninth 
grades belongs to two different types of activities 
groups. One is strictly a hobby organization in which 
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the student receives satisfaction through the pursuit 
of his own personal interests. The other activity pro- 
vides the student with an opportunity to serve his 
school. Among the latter group are the Builders, who 


make small repairs needed at the school. Library 
books are mended, shelves are arranged, and displays 
are planned by the Library Guild. The Scrap-bookers 
keep records of the school through their collection of 
press notices, copies of programs, and camera snap- 
shots. 





The social studies classes at the Foxwood School, 
Flushing, Long Island, went with Mrs. Elizabeth 
Curtis Dresser, Foxwood’s headmistress, to the Astor 
Theater recently to see the film “Quo Vadis.” Every- 
one agreed that it was spectacular and thrilling. The 
students felt that it was an interesting and valuable 
study of Rome, and it helped them to understand the 
period of Christian persecution and the days of Nero. 

The fifth form boys of the Foxwood School went 
on a study trip with an instructor to the Mohawk 
Valley and Albany during the Thanksgiving vacation. 
They also started their state government project by 
visiting and studying the New York State buildings in 
Albany. The most important event of the trip for 
them happened at two o'clock on Friday afternoon, 
November 23, when they met and interviewed Gov- 
ernor Dewey in the Executive Chambers. The gov- 
ernor chatted with the boys and answered their ques- 
tions about his position and responsibilities. The 
boys gave a report of this interview and of their trip 
to the school the following week. 





The Jack O’Lantern Players of The Summit 
School for Boys in Cincinnati, Ohio, will present 
George M. Cohan’s “‘The Seven Keys to Baldpate”’ as 
their contribution to the eleventh annual Mid-Winter 
Revue. A choir of eighty voices under the direction of 
the Rev. John de Deo, O.F.M., will make its first public 
appearance of the year on the same program. This 
event is one of the chief sources of support for the ath- 
letic association, which equips 135 middle and upper 
formers in all sports, a part of the school’s “mass 
athletics” program. 





Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, Mass., celebrated 
the sixth anniversary of the United Nations with an 
assembly program that portrayed the U.N. in action. 

The program centered around a portrayal of the 
famous session of the Security Council that decided to 
take action against the aggressors in Korea. The 
Security Council members were represented by boys 
speaking four foreign languages. Seated at a horse- 
shoe shaped table, they followed closely the procedures 
of the Council. Each speech was translated into either 
French or English. 


The program included also a parade of the flags 
of the sixty member nations and a dramatic presenta- 
tion of the functions of the U. N. and its specialized 
agencies by boys of the sixth grade. 

Uncle Sam, host to U. N.’s permanent headquar- 
ters, acted as master of ceremonies. 





On the last Saturday in October the Polytechnic 
Elementary School, Pasadena, Calif., was the scene 
of a successful Fall Festival staged by the parents. 
Planned primarily to raise funds for audio-visual 
equipment and improvements in the library, the 
Festival netted $5,008 for these projects. More im- 
portant, it provided a gala day for young and old, as 
pupils, parents, teachers, alumni, and friends of the 
school gathered to patronize the varied attractions of 
the show and to enjoy many a pleasant chance meeting. 

The Festival—an innovation on the school’s 
calendar — was held on the school grounds from two 
until ten o’clock. Among its crowd-attracting fea- 
tures were a cooked foods booth, a children’s book 
table, and a fashion show which included not only the 
latest in young people’s apparel but also a display of 
what was worn in the days when the school was young. 
A midway enticed many to test their judgment and 
coordination, one concession alone awarding some 
three hundred goldfish as prizes; and a puppet show 
with sound effects and action supplied by a group of 
eighth grade girls held the youngest set entranced dur- 
ing two performances. Later, patrons sat down to a 
dinner served by a committee of mothers in the school 
lunchroom or sampled the offerings of snack bar and 
ice cream stand before enjoying the humor and timeli- 
ness of the fathers’ play, which was presented at 7.30 
and 9:00 P.M. in Gosney Hall, the school auditorium. 
Simultaneously, a dance in the girls’ gymnasium at- 
tracted couples of all ages. As a pupil wrote the fol- 
lowing Monday, “Everyone involved had a wonderful 
time.” The Festival had brought together the Poly- 
technic family in a way that would be difficult to dupli- 
cate. 





Approximately 200 parents attended the fall 
Parent-Teachers Association dinner meeting at the 
Riverdale Neighborhood School, Riverdale, New 
York City, Wednesday evening, November 28, the 
feature of which was a panel discussion on the subject, 
“Interrelationship Between School and Home.” 

A mother, a father, and two teachers were mem- 
bers of the panel, while another father served as 
moderator. Dr. Philip Polatin, assistant professor of 
psychiatry at the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Columbia University, and chief of the female division 
of its Psychiatric Institute, summed up the findings of 
the panel before the meeting was opened to questions 
from the audience. 
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It was agreed by all that the child is the most 
important aspect of our society and suggested that 
as a result of the panel discussion small parent-teacher 
study groups should be initiated. The speakers were 
of the general opinion that the atmosphere of the home 
is of primary importance and the school is an exten- 
sion of the home. It was felt that the standards of the 
school and of the home must be compatible and that 
the Riverdale Neighborhood School should seek to 
maintain its atmosphere of controlled permissiveness, 
described by Dr. Polatin as a fine and rare combina- 
tion. 

The all-important early emotional development 
of the child was brought out, and it was felt that the 
most important job of the parent in relation to the 
school is to understand the school’s aims and program 
and interpret them correctly to the child when neces- 
sary. 


OF BOOKS AND LIBRARIES 


The observance of Book Week and the occasion of 
the annual Book Sale sponsored by a committee of 
mothers to raise money for the school library were the 
inspirations for an extensive art project undertaken 
this fall by the sixth grade of the Lake Forest Day 
School, Lake Forest, Ill. 

Working under the direction of Mrs. Joan Reid 
Metal, art supervisor, the students prepared an ex- 
hibit which was hung in the school art gallery from 
November 16 to November 30. The display, entitled 
“How Books Began,” consisted of a series of panels 
containing replicas of the principal forms of record- 
keeping and of the communication of ideas, from the 
cave pictures and curiously marked stones and bones 
of prehistoric man to the modern printing press. 

Representing the Egyptian and Mesopotamian 
civilizations were examples of inscriptions on stone, 
clay, and brick, and writing on papyrus and linen; 
from the Roman and Greek cultures, samples of in- 
scriptions on wood, metal, and wax; from the early 
Britons, records made with knotted cords and notched 
sticks. 

The development of paper manufacture and block 
printing in China was illustrated, as was also Chinese 
painting on silk and bamboo. Other sections demon- 
strated the use of parchment in the Medieval period, 
illuminated manuscripts, books with wooden covers, 
and the introduction of paper manufacture into 
Europe. The final panel showed examples of con- 
temporary printing processes, book binding, and illus- 
tration. 

The sixth grade students were well prepared to 
undertake this particular project, since as fourth 
graders their social studies course had included a unit 
on prehistoric man, in fifth grade the curriculum had 
centered around the ancient Mediterranean civiliza- 


tions, and this year their work deals with the Medieval 
period. 

In order to provide a specific background for the 
understanding of the historical phases of book develop- 
ment, a field trip to the near-by city of Chicago was 
organized during the course of the project. Visits were 
made to the Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago, the Museum of Natural History, and the 
Newberry Library. The trip also included a tour of a 
large modern printing press. 

As a follow-up activity, a collection of modern 
books, including examples of both good and bad de- 
sign in printing and format, was displayed in the sixth 
grade room during the week of the book sale. Through 
group discussions of the strengths and weaknesses of 
each volume, the students were led to a better artistic 
evaluation of printed material in general. 





The Lower School at Laurel, in Cleveland, Ohio, 
enjoyed two unusual programs during the late fall. 
Special Book Week programs, accompanied by book 
exhibitions and book talks by the faculty, culminated 
in a Book Week assembly program with Marguerite 
Henry, authoress, as the main speaker. A special 
guest was Tony, the mounted policeman, whose 
Morgan horse is a favorite of Miss Henry’s. 

Keith Chalmers, a singer of folk ballads, spent a 
day in the school and sang for small groups of Lower 
School children. Mr. Chalmers has an unusually rich 
background of information regarding his songs, which 
he adapts with rare artistry to varying age groups. 
He has the ability to enlist eager participation in folk 
music even with very young children. His program 
for high school girls was outstandingly beautiful and 
distinctive. 





The Princeton Country Day School, Prince- 
ton, N. J., held its annual Christmas book sale before 
the holidays. For a period of one week a local book- 
store displays in the school library books suitable as 
presents to children and adults. The students and 
their parents are given an opportunity to take orders 
for them. The school is then given a percentage of 
the sales as credit at the store toward the purchase of 
books for the library. The plan has been effective in 
increasing the interest of the boys in reading and in 
adding to the library’s collection. 





Book Week was celebrated at Harvey, at Haw- 
thorne, N. Y., with a display of borrowed, new, and 
especially fine editions of old standbys of appeal to 
boys from nine to fourteen. Students were encouraged 
to inspect and to read any of these books during their 
regular reading hour after luncheon each day. 

A book sale was held during the week, the display 
being in the living room of the Headmaster’s house. 
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The results were gratifying, more than 300 volumes 
being sold. The proceeds of the sale were devoted to 
filling in gaps in the library and purchase of new 


books. 





At the spring meeting of the Mothers Association 
of The Peck School, Morristown, N. J., the mothers 
decided to make the school library their main project 
for the year. During the summer several parents with 
the assistance of Mrs. Madeline Howland of the Eng- 
lish department catalogued the books and discarded 
many unsuitable ones. About 100 new books of fic- 
tion were purchased and a committee of mothers are 
in the library one afternoon a week to help the children 
with their selections. In addition the library has been 
made attractive with many special exhibits featuring 
the subject matter of various books. 

In the short space of six weeks over 500 books have 
gone out. The headmaster as well as the parents has 
been surprised and pleased with the results, and the 
interest and enthusiasm shown by the children has 
far exceeded all expectation. This program was under- 
taken to counteract the stultifying effects of radio and 
television and to encourage a love of reading. 





The Sidwell Friends School, Washington, D.C., 
is enjoying expanded facilities for its Lower School 
Library, which accommodates grades one through 
four. Early in the fall term the library moved into a 
cheery room with its own fireside corner and four times 
the floor space of the previous quarters. Equipped 
with specially designed “stacks” and brand new 
library tables and chairs in two sizes, the enlarged 
library fulfills a real need for Sidwell Friends School’s 
youngest readers and provides at the same time a very 
welcome conference room and meeting place for 
parents and staff. Inspired by yet-to-be-filled shelves, 
Lower School parents helped to sponsor a Book Fair 
on November 30 to provide additional books, and are 
generously giving their time to help with interior 
decoration and the assembling of a vertical file and 
other educational exhibit material for this age level. 


CHRISTMAS 


The Tuxedo Park School, Tuxedo Park, New 
York, tried a completely new idea to celebrate Christ- 
mas. Instead of a play given by the dramatic depart- 
ment, the whole school participated in a novel Christ- 
mas Festival. Each homeroom and department set up 
a booth at which were sold articles manufactured by 
the students. There were all manner of block print 
Christmas cards, Christmas tree decorations, gaily 
colored wrapping paper, wooden, cloth, and paper 
toys, “To and From” cards, “Thank you” notepaper, 
and Christmas wreaths. 


All parents and friends of the school were invited 
to buy these Christmas-time gifts. The proceeds from 
this event were spent by a student-faculty committee 
to provide a Merry Christmas for some family in the 
local area. 





The children of St. Margaret’s Lower School, 
Waterbury, Conn., marked the Christmas holidays 
this year with the traditional program presented for 
parents and friends of the school. Eighty children, 
ranging in age from three-and-a-half to nine, marched 
into the auditorium on the morning of December 17, 
singing “O Come All Ye Faithful,” preparatory to 
presenting the nativity play “Jeanette Isabella” by 
Berta Elsmith, with carols sung in French by the first, 
second, third, and fourth grade pupils. Santa Claus 
songs followed the play, and the climax of the morning 
for the children was the arrival of a jolly Santa Claus 
with a bulging pack of gifts for all of the youngsters. 
Santa’s final act was to remember the grown-ups by 
throwing popcorn balls to them. With a “Merry 
Christmas to all,” he disappeared for another year. 





Christmas giving at the Laurel Lower School 
in Cleveland, Ohio, centered this year around the 
Frontier Nursing Association in Kentucky, UNICEF 
and CARE. Each group had a special project and 
interpreted this through class discussions and assembly 
programs for the rest of the school. 

A special carol singing week was planned for the 
entire Lower School. 

The Intermediate classes presented for their par- 
ents “La Posada,” a Mexican Christmas festival play 
by Agnes Peterson. 

The Primary grades, including the kindergarten, 
gave an informal dramatic program of songs, Christ- 
mas stories, and the nativity scene. Parents remained 
for a coffee hour following the programs. 





One of the traditions of The Harvey School at 
Hawthorne, N. Y., is its Christmas Pageant. After 
the reading of the Christmas Story in the Main Build- 
ing, parents and boys go quietly to the darkened 
gymnasium. There on the stage is the nativity scene. 
From the outside comes the music of the choir singing 
Adeste Fideles. They enter, sing several carols, and 
leave in the darkness. 

Then comes the Christmas Party, but the manger 
scene and something of the Spirit of Christmas lingers 
in the minds of many. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE PLANT 
The Crane Country Day School, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif., now in its twenty-fourth year, has ex- 
perienced an increase in enrollment of almost 100% 
since World War II. This has led to the reestablish- 
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ment of the seventh and eighth grades and has neces- 
sitated a good deal of new construction. In the sum- 
mer of 1949 a new fifth grade classroom was added, 
and the following year the building originally designed 
for the carpentry shop was remodeled into a kinder- 
garten building and a covered porch and playyard 
added. Last summer an upper grade classroom was 
built, the kitchen enlarged and remodeled, and a com- 
bination shop and art building constructed. 

Funds for the latter were almost entirely raised by 
carnivals held at the school in May of each year. The 
annual carnival has become a sort of community 
country fair and is organized and run by a committee 
of parents. The parents do all the work; children and 
teachers enjoy the fun, and the school treasury bene- 
fited last year to the extent of approximately $1,500. 
Although the raising of funds is a prime objective of 
the carnivals, the benefits derived from a cooperative 
enterprise, in which all those interested in the school, 
both young and old, take an active part, are equally 
important. 





The Francis W. Parker School of San Diego, 
Calif., has begun to raise funds for the purchase of 
property for playground expansion. Alumni of the 
school are being organized into an active association 
which will support this drive and other future school 
improvements through a program of regular dona- 
tions. 





Friends Academy, North Dartmouth, Mass., is 
looking forward to the opening of a new gymnasium 
and classroom building. Construction was started 
last June, and the gymnasium is to be ready for use in 
time for the annual Christmas pageant, to be given 
this year on December 19. In addition to a gym with 
a playing floor 58’ x 80’ and a fully equipped stage, the 
building will have three classrooms, a kitchen, a 
teachers’ room, and boys’ and girls’ locker rooms. 
Unfinished space beneath the building can later be 
made into hobby rooms, special classrooms, or what- 
ever seems most desirable. This new structure will 
relieve the present crowded condition of the main 
school building and will also offer increased oppor- 
tunity for extracurricular activities. 





At Morristown, N. J., one of The Peck School’s 
basic needs was provided for this summer with the 
construction of a smooth-coat amesite play area in 
the front yard, which previously, in the spring and 
fall, had been rather muddy to say the least. The 
playground, 100 ft. by 60 ft., can accommodate two 
basketball courts. Volley-ball, dodge-ball, and kick- 
ball are played also. With the addition of boards the 
area will provide a surface for skating. Funds for this 
project were raised by a dance given at the school for 


parents and friends. The cost of the area was approxi- 
mately $1,200. The dance, which will undoubtedly 
become an annual event, was most successful finan- 
cially and socially. 





Taking full advantage of the mild Florida winters, 
the boys of the Miami Country Day School, Miami, 
Fla., are building an outdoor theater for assembly 
programs and dramatic productions. 

The seating area will take the form of a gentle 
slope, sixty by forty feet in area, and will drop from a 
four foot elevation to ground level, at which point the 
stage will be located. The latter will be of concrete 
block construction, and will include wings and dress- 
ing rooms. 

As planned, the whole theater area will be land- 
scaped in the Florida tradition. Young coconut palms 
will grace the perimeter, while the ever-blooming 
hibiscus shrubs will provide the color motif and act as 
backdrops. As a final touch, the sides of the slope will 
be planted as a rock garden. 

The development, as well as the design, is under the 
direct supervision of Charles Edwards, the arts and 
crafts instructor, and each class daily gives part of its 
time in order to build the theater, and thus make it a 
true “school project.” 

Since the period of the school term usually has little 
cold weather and is the normal dry season of the year, 
inclement weather should cause little or no curtail- 
ment of the use of this type of theater. 

When finished, in mid-spring, the beautiful addi- 
tion will bring to mind the words, from 4s You Like It: 

“... And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 


Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, Mass., has found 
its affiliation with a small school in Normandy to be 
one of its most interesting and rewarding projects. 

The affiliation was begun in 1945 as a part of a 
program initiated by the American Friends Service 
Committee to aid schools that had suffered most in 
World War II. 

Eaglebrook’s affiliate, Ecole Publique de Garcons, 
is in the little town of Fleury about twenty minutes 
from Caen on the road of the Normandy invasions. 
The school occupies an American barracks and two 
of the downstairs rooms of the old town hall, one of the 
few stone buildings left standing in that completely 
destroyed town. 

The classrooms serve seventy-five pupils, boys 
from seven to fourteen (the same ages as Eaglebrook 
boys), who are the sons of the surrounding farm 
families. Monsieur Lefévre, the headmaster, teaches 
one class, his wife the other. The desks, old ones dis- 
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carded by other schools, do not stand even on the un- 
even floor. The rooms are heated by iron stoves which 
are unable to keep ink from freezing in the winter 
months. There is no money for repairs. 

To aid the school, Eaglebrook has undertaken since 
1946 to supply its yearly needs of paper and other 
school supplies and to exchange letters with its stu- 
dents. Packages go out from Eaglebrook weekly. 

Reports from the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee representatives indicate that a feeling of deep 
and lasting friendship has been established. To the 
French school it seems incredible that American boys 
could possibly be interested in its problems or want to 
correspond with and send gifts to its students. 

The visit of Henry Halsted of the Eaglebrook 
faculty in the summer of 1950 made a profound im- 
pression and helped to strengthen the ties that exist 
between the two schools. 

Particularly exciting has been the voluntary inter- 
est and spirit aroused among the Eaglebrook boys in 
their work to collect gifts (model airplanes, books, 
paints, scissors, etc.), and in their attempts to promote 
interest in Eaglebrook’s publications by seeking out 
“foreign correspondents” among the French pupils. 





Miss Carpenter, of the Friends Society in Phila- 
delphia, recently visited the Foxwood School, Flush- 
ing, Long Island, to report on the condition of Fox- 
wood’s affiliate school at Landrecies (Nord) in France. 
Foxwood students had prepared several boxes of maps, 
art materials, books, and samples of work done by 
them last spring, and sent these to Landrecies. Miss 
Carpenter reported that these boxes were received 
most gratefully by the French students. She also re- 
ported that the physical conditions of the school at 
Landrecies had improved, but the French children 
still wanted more of the same type of material that 
Foxwood had sent them last May. 

Every class at Foxwood is now engaged in prepar- 
ing work, gathering maps, keeping interesting issues of 
certain magazines, planning art work, and taking 
photographs of all school activities. The students 
have pledged that the boxes to be sent to Landrecies 
this year will be the biggest and the best ever sent. 





After two years’ study of the problem the trustees 
of the New Canaan Country School, (Conn.) have 
put into effect for the faculty members a pension plan 
with the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association. 
In general, the plan will provide, together with Social 
Security, a pension of thirty-five to forty per cent of 
average salaries at age 65 — somewhat more for the 
younger teachers and somewhat less for the older 
teachers. 

Older teachers who have already served the school 
for a number of years will receive relatively little if 





they are to rely on the pension payment which will 
begin to accumulate for them only as of this year. To 
complete the plan, therefore, it is necessary to raise 
approximately $70,000 to provide some measure of 
past service benefits for these faculty members. The 
trustees themselves have taken the initiative in this 
project and over a period of a few months have been 
successful in obtaining pledges which assure the com- 
plete success of this campaign. 





The Rumson Country Day School, Rumson, 
N. J., last spring celebrated its twenty-fifth com- 
mencement. Henry C. Kittredge, Rector of St. Paul’s 
School in Concord, N. H., was the guest speaker. 
James M. Fox, retiring president, and headmaster 
Edgar B. Blake, associated with the school since its 
founding, received engraved silver boxes from the 
Board of Trustees. William Albert, school custodian 
for twenty-five years, was also the recipient of a com- 
memorative gift. The many letters received from 
other schools upon that occasion have been placed in 
an anniversary album. 

The school was founded in 1926 by Johnfritz 
Achelis and a local board of trustees under the head- 
mastership of Harold S. Clark. In the early years it 
was under the supervision of B. Lord Buckley, of New 
York, one of the famous headmasters of the Taft, 
Boyden, St. John group. His influence is still felt in 
this little country school, which has survived boom, 
depression, war, and high cost of living during its 
first quarter century of existence. 





Thanks to an anonymous donation of $25,000 last 
spring and the cooperation of a local bank, The 
Rectory School of Pomfret, Conn., paid off its $50,000 
mortgage on July 1. The mortgage has been held since 
1935 by a co-founder of the school, Mrs. Frank H. 
Bigelow. A new $25,000 mortgage held by the Wind- 
ham County Trust Company of Danielson, Conn., is to 
be amortised at the rate of $2,000 a year, but may be 
more speedily reduced through donations. 

The Rectory School is a non-stock, non-profit 
corporation governed by a ten-member board of trus- 
tees, only two of whom are now members of the 
Bigelow family. 





The Cathedral Choir School, New York City, 
is celebrating its fiftieth anniversary this year. Start- 
ing with only a few boys in an old building on the 
cathedral grounds fifty years ago, the school now has 
an enrollment limited to forty boys and a large build- 
ing where the boys and staff live. In addition to the 
regular school activities, all the boys sing daily in the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine. During the month 
of October, the Sunday morning services were tele- 
vised over channel 11. 
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NEWS OF FACULTIES AND ADMINISTRATORS 

There were two changes in the faculty of the Pen Ryn Epis- 
copal School, Andalusia, Pa., this year. Ellen McElwee, A.B., 
Rosemont College, has been appointed the new assistant in the 
All Saints Episcopal School kindergarten. Mrs. William Lloyd 
has taken over the new position as art teacher for the primary 
grades at Pen Ryn. 





Joining the staff of Chestnut Hill Academy, Philadelphia, 
are Joan Kurtz, Joanne Yenney, William H. Marshall, and David 
Blaiklock. Joan Kurtz, a graduate of Smith College, is with the 
pre-school division. Also from Smith College is Joanne Yenney, 
who is teaching in the elementary grades. 

David Blaiklock, graduate of McGill University, is an in- 
structor for the fifth grade. He has seen service with the Royal 
Canadian Navy and has taught at Phelps Academy and at 
Malvern Academy. 

After completing graduate study at the University of Virginia, 
William Marshall is presently teaching in the senior division of 
the academy. He was formerly a member of the faculty of 
Admiral Farragut Academy. 





Beatrice Hanford, graduate of New Jersey State College for 
Women and Connecticut Teachers’ College, has been appointed 
as a first grade teacher at the Rumson Country Day School, 
Rumson, N. J. Mrs. Jane E. Miller, a Syracuse music major, has 
become supervisor of music. The new director of physical educa- 
tion is Douglas McCrum, a graduate of Springfield College. 
John H. Burnett, a graduate of and holder of a master’s degree 
from Oxford University, has become instructor in foreign lan- 
guages. 





Katherine Ressler, graduate of the Chalif School of the Dance 
in New York City, pupil of Mascagno and Tarasoff and Vestoff- 
Serova, instructor in the Hruby Conservatory of Music and in the 
fine arts department of Thomas Jefferson School in Cleveland, is 
giving a course in music appreciation through the dance at 
Wheeling Country Day School, Wheeling, W. Va. Even the 
boys are having a wonderful time! 

Henry Mazer, conductor of the Wheeling Symphony, con- 
tinues to teach singing, music appreciation, and history of music. 





Harvey MacArthur, Headmaster of Friends Academy, 
North Dartmouth, Mass., recently announced the following 
additions to the faculty: 

Elizabeth Brayton, a recent graduate of Wheelock College, is 
teaching the fourth grade. Prior to her appointment at Friends 
Academy, Miss Brayton had experience in summer camp work 
and practice teaching in the public schools of Wellesley and 
Newton, Mass. She was president of the athletic association at 
college, and added to her teaching duties at the academy has 
responsibility for the girls’ athletic program. 

Donald Rawson graduated from Brown University, where his 
major course of study included English and mathematics. He is 
an instructor in both of these subjects at Friends and is also 
serving as assistant coach of boys’ athletics. 

Lucien Pichette, a graduate of Providence College, has come 
to the academy to teach science to grades five through eight, and 
is also assisting in the athletic program. He has had three years 
of teaching prior to coming to Friends. 





New members of the faculty at the Crane Country 
Day School, Santa Barbara, Calif., are as follows: 

Sally McKinstry, who graduated from Mills College and 
studied at St. Andrew’s University in Scotland, is teaching the 
fifth grade. 
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Virginia T. Miller, who graduated from Vassar and took her 
M.A, at the University of Minnesota, is teaching English and 
mathematics to grades six through eight. In 1949-50, as Virginia 
Taylor, she was a member of the faculty of the Northrup Colle- 
giate School in Minneapolis. 

Patricia Jean Vislay is in charge of the fourth grade. She is a 
graduate of Seton Hill College in Pennsylvania and is doing her 
first full year of teaching. 

Mrs, Esther Hull Julian, who for many years has been in 
charge of children’s classes at the Santa Barbara Museum of Art, 
is teaching art to all classes. 





Philip S. Hesseltine, Headmaster of The Peck School, 
Morristown, N. J., has announced the following additions to the 
faculty: Christina Dann, Wellesley, ’51, assistant in the third 
grade; Mrs. Bailey Brower, Jr., Vassar, ’51, director of girls’ 
athletics; Mary Lloyd Stitzer, Peck School graduate and student 
for two years at Connecticut College, assistant in the fourth 
grade; Paul R. Applegate, Jr., Peck School graduate and Prince- 
ton, ’36, instructor in English, science and geography. 





Joseph K. Milnor, who for three years served as history 
teacher and director of athletics at The Rectory School, 
Ponfret, Conn., joined the staff of the Pomfret School this fall. 
His place in the history department at Rectory has been taken 
by Francois Vaillant, a graduate of the school in 1941. Mr. 
Vaillant is a veteran of the U.S.A.F. and the holder of B.A. and 
M.A. degrees from Columbia University. 

Page Sharp, director of Waya-Awi Summer School and of the 
remedial reading programs at Choate, Ethel Walker, St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster, Mary C. Wheeler, and Rectory, addressed 
the members of the Rectory School faculty Sunday evening, 
December 2. His subject was “Adjusting the Curriculum to 
Meet the Needs of the Child who has a Specific Language Dis- 
ability.” 





The headmaster of the Unquowa School, Fairfield, Conn., 
announces the following appointments to the staff: 

Graham B. Mack, B.S., Ithaca College, Springfield College, 
teaching arithmetic, health, athletics; Mary Mack, B.S., Ithaca 
College, teaching health, girls’ physical education; Edward R. 
Kovacs, B.A., Yale University, M.A., Columbia University, 
formerly at Mother of God Academy, Stamford, Conn., teaching 
social studies, athletics, and seventh group home room; Ten- 
Broeck Cornell, A.B., Tufts College, M.A., Middlebury College, 
formerly at Belgrade High School, Maine, teaching English, 
athletics, and sixth group home room; Bonnie K. Chalfa, B.S., 
Oneonta Normal School, graduate study at Columbia University 
and others, returned to Unquowa after three years’ absence to 
head the kindergarten; Gay W. Cornell, A.B., Jackson-Tufts 
College, formerly at Belgrade Grammar School, Maine, to be 
assistant in the kindergarten; Myra F. Wilkinson, graduate 
Danbury State Teachers College, graduate study at Columbia, 
Yale, and others, formerly in Bridgeport, Conn., schools, to head 
the nursery group; Adele Leverty, graduate Manhattanville 
College, to assist in nursery. 








SEB OFFICE CLOSED 
Please note that from Wednesday, March 5, through 
Monday, March 10, the Secondary Education Board office 
will be closed. Schools should notify all departments of 
this fact so that supplies needed during that period can 
be ordered well in advance of March 5. 


























THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN EXPERIMENT Continued) 


By James H. Grew 


Dr. Grew is head of the French department at Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 


I 
Si years ago, before the Modern Language 


group at an annual S.E.B. conference in New 

York, I spoke about the French system at Phil- 
lips Academy. The talk prompted varied comments, 
many questions at the time and later by mail, and was 
even the source of a broadcast to France on the Voice 
of America program. I thought, therefore, that it 
might interest some of our readers to have a brief 
follow-up of the observations made at that time. The 
talk was titled “Autobiography of an Experiment”; 
this article is a continuation of that experiment’s 
growth and progress. 

In the first place, we were still in the earliest stages 
of what we are pleased to hear called “The Andover 
System”; now we are approaching maturity. So en- 
trenched is the direct method that I feel I am speaking 
in the name of the entire department when I say that 
we should no more imagine turning back than we 
should picture abandoning the teaching of the modern 
languages. The further we advance, the more firm our 
conviction, not only that the direct method is the ideal 
and most logical way of teaching a living language, 
but also that any student who can learn a language 
by the old method can also master it by the new. We 
progress more slowly, it is true, especially during the 
first year, but by the end of the three-year course we 
find our C.E.E.B. scores the same as before; our boys 
can understand the spoken and written word; they 
have lost their embarrassment in speaking; in short, 
they are ready either to study French literature in 
college courses where no English is used and/or to go 
to a French speaking country to perfect their oral 
fluency. Our graduates have given us enough evidence 
to corroborate this feeling, and the College Board re- 
sults furnish sufficient proof, we think, that we are not 
overlooking our primary raison d’étre as a preparatory 
school, 

To pass from the general to the specific, we have 
ceased the former compromise of teaching the direct 
method through texts published in this country, all of 
which seem to make, to greater or less degree, conces- 
sions in the mother tongue. We are now using in 
our beginners’ courses for the second time a text which 
is published in France for all non-French speaking be- 
ginners, whether Anglo-Saxon or not. Le Francais 
par la méthode directe, written by Robin and Bergeaud 
and published in Paris by Hachette, is quite different 
in conception from any American-printed grammar. 
The emphasis lies on vocabulary and “tournure de 


phrases,” while the grammar itself, by our standards, 
seems thin. We find we can fill in this lacuna our- 
selves, and both the teachers and the students profit 
by the attractive format, the very French illustrations, 
and the excellent vocabulary. Supplementing this 
book by speeches, written composition, dictations, and 
reading aloud to the class, we feel our first-year stu- 
dents are well grounded in the fundamentals of the 
language and ready, during their second year, to read 
on their own and to handle the more intricate phases 
of grammar. To be sure, our present second-year 
classes are the first to be taught by the new text. 
Perhaps in another two or three years, if interest war- 
rants, a third installment of our “baby’s” autobiog- 
raphy can be printed in these pages, to bring language 
teachers up to date in his growing-up. 


II 


It is hard to cite tangible evidence of our conviction 
about what we are doing. We welcome at all times 
visitors who can see for themselves; personally, I am 
never too busy to answer all letters and queries con- 
cerning it. Perhaps one factual statement in conclu- 
sion might be apposite. This year for the first time the 
curriculum of Phillips Academy demands but one 
foreign language; a boy may graduate with three years 
of any one of five offered. And yet the number of stu- 
dents now taking French is greater by twenty-five 
than last year, when a two-language requirement was 
still in effect. As the new system has never been 
praised or blamed (depending on the point of view) for 
being easier than the old, we feel this encouraging in- 
crease is explained, more than anything else, by the 
fact that our method agrees with present-day trends 
in education. Perhaps we are unduly elated and con- 
tent? Time will be our answer. But at least we are 
not standing still; we plan to continue innovating; we 
hope not only to improve, but to influence others to 
experiment with us, so that eventually, by mutual 
analysis and suggestion, we can reach a goal which will 
ensure all students of maximum mastery of a foreign 
language. 








PLEASE REMEMBER THESE DATES! 


The Twenty-sixth Annual Conference of the Secondary 
Education Board will be held at the Hotel New Yorker, 
New York City, on Friday and Saturday, March 7 and 8, 
1952. 
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SABBATICAL LEAVES 


Report of a Survey 


The following report, prepared by a committee of the faculty of The Thacher School, Ojai, California, is based on the results of a 


questionnaire sent to headmasters of thirty-one independent schools of varied size and geographical distribution. 
made in 1950, The names of the cooperating schools are listed at the end of the Report. 


The following represents the questions asked in the 
questionnaire and the statistical analysis of the an- 
swers received from the participating schools. 


I. Does your school have a sabbatical leave 
plan for its faculty? 
Pro- 
Yes jected No Total 
Large Schools (enroll- 


ment over 200) 5 1 10 16 
Small Schools (enroll- 

ment under 200) + 4 7 15 

Totals 9 | ff & 


Note: Four schools replied “no”; however, 
they stated that the war had in- 
terrupted their program’ and that 
they “‘were trying to get back.” 


II. & IV. If ‘“‘yes” or “projected,” does the fortunate 
recipient have: 
(1) a full year; (2) a half year; (3) a shorter 
period? 
Does he receive full salary; half salary; 
some salary; no salary? 


Full year at full salary 
Full year at half salary 
Half year at full salary 
Either b or c 

Full year at varied salary 
Undecided 

Full year, half year, or 
term at half salary 1 


—_ — Pe DO 


Total 14 


III. After what interval does he become eligible? 
a. After 5 years and again 

after 20 years 

After 6 years 

After 5 to 7 years 

. After 7 years 

After 8 to 10 years 

After 10 years 

Variable or undecided 


Mmmoaos 


—— 
SSL te ee me Gb es me 


Total 


Notes: (1) In three schools weight was 
given not only to seniority (year 
of appointment) but also to need 
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V. 


VI. 


VII. 


This survey was 


and the specific academic plans of 
the individual. 

(2) One school believes that, in the 
case of men over 60, retirement 
should be effected a year earlier 
than usual in lieu of a sabbatical 
leave. 


Is he expected to improve his scholastic 
competency by university work or in- 
dividual writing or research? 


Full time 0 Gloriously unfettered 6 
Half time 0 No answer 2 
Some time 6 

Total 14 


(a) Have you ever worked out a teacher 
exchange policy with other schools? 


Yes 2 
No 22 
No answer 7 

Total 31 


Note: Four schools showed definite interest 


in establishing such a policy. 

(b) If “yes,” how has salary arrange- 
ment been handled? 
“We continue to pay our teacher 
and other school pays its own 
man.” 1 
“Each man would receive his 
normal salary plus travelling ex- 
penses.” 1 


Total 2 


The following comments were made in 
addition to specific replies to the questions 
of the survey: 

“I wish we could afford it.” (Two schools.) 
“Fewer men apply for leave than one would 
expect.” 

“Married men are given the alternative 
of a summer. All are given a grant in 
addition to salary.” 

“We have a fund which is devoted to sum- 
mer programs of masters. From 8 to 10 
masters a year have availed themselves 
of this fund, with the result that a number 





VIII. 


have already gained their master’s degrees 
in their chosen fields of teaching, and others 
are, at this time, looking towards that end. 
Frankly, I think such a program would be 
of far more value if you could finance it 
than a program of sabbatical leaves.” 

“We have funds available to allow members 
of our faculty to pursue summer study.” 
(Four schools.) 

““We would like very much to have a sabbat- 
ical leave system, but do not feel at present 
that we can afford it, assuming that in 
effect it means carrying an over-strength 
in the faculty to cover the classes of men 
absent on leave.” 


“T have the feeling that the men would 
rather have increases in salary than to 
take a year off. Weare running on a rather 
strict budget, trying to keep our salary 
scale as high as possible, and, therefore, 
we are limited in how much we can do.” 
“We offer the opportunity to work some- 
where else for a year or two. We put aside 
a small amount yearly in what is known as 
the ‘Sabbatical and Severance Fund.’ Its 
purpose is to offset the expense of a change 
of jobs — to make it easy for any of us 
to go elsewhere and perhaps into a different 
kind of work and probably at a lower salary. 
Amount of Sabbatical-Severance benefit 
has varied from $100 to $1,000, according 
to length of service, size of family, and 
distance to travel. Amount is the same 
whether return is contemplated or not. 
‘Sabbatical’ may be the wrong word for 
what we do, but the importance of (a) 
change of scene, or (b) serious and practical 
contemplation of a change of scene, is un- 
questionable.” 


One small school with an established policy 
has submitted the following program with 
regard to faculty leaves of absence: 


1. A leave of absence is regarded by the 
school as an investment in a master who 
will probably be asked to return, and 
not primarily as a reward for past serv- 
ices. The school, therefore, has an 
interest in the way in which a leave is 
spent and expects reasonable assurance 
that it has first call on a master’s serv- 
ices at the termination of his leave. 


2. A master becomes eligible for leave 
after he has taught at the school for 
six years. 
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3. In granting leaves to masters who are 
eligible, the headmaster will be guided 
by the following: 


a. Only one master should be on leave 
at one time. 


b. Seniority may be an important 
factor in determining priority if two 
or more masters are eligible for leave 
at the same time. 


4. Leaves may be granted for a school 
year, for a half year, or for a term. 


5. The salary rate of a master on leave 
will normally be half of his salary rate 
during the preceding school year. 


6. The school hopes and expects to operate 
along the lines of this policy but must 
be free to suspend the granting of leaves 
of absence when, in the opinion of the 
Headmaster and Trustees, such sus- 
pension is essential to the welfare of 
the school. 


The Headmaster whose school has the 
policy outlined above adds the following: 
“Our policy has worked out well in practice. 
It gives the faculty something to shoot for, 
and, even in prospect, it helps to prevent 
that old feeling of getting into a rut. Men 
who have taken sabbatical leaves have 
returned full of new ideas and new vigor. 
I am sure that it has been a good thing for 
the school because it has been a good thing 
for the faculty. 


“There have been almost no drawbacks 
to the plan. It has not proved difficult 
to cover the teaching assignments of the 
man who is away, and we have not, in fact, 
had to carry a full-time extra man in order 
to fill the gaps. I am not sure that I can 
explain why, but it just doesn’t work out 
that way. Actually we have not had a 
man away every year by any means. Two 
or three men now eligible are not yet ready 
to go either because they still have a num- 
ber of very young children, or because they 
cannot afford it, or because they have some 
special project for which they are awaiting 
a future date. This may mean in a year 
or two there will be two or three men 
applying at the same time, but the men 
understand the importance of paragraph 
3-a and have always been reasonable in 
their discussions with me on this point.” 





CONCLUSIONS 


1. There seems to be general agreement on the part 
of the Headmasters concerned that a specific 
sabbatical leave policy is desirable, and some have 
obviously given considerable thought to such a 
program. 


2. Those schools with a well-established policy seem 
to be satisfied with results obtained. 


3. The main deterrent to the establishment of such 
a policy obviously is that of finances, as is clearly 
indicated by the foregoing comments. 


The schools which cooperated in this survey are 
as follows: 

Brooks School 
Choate School 
Cranbrook School 
Deerfield Academy 
Fountain Valley School 

- Germantown Academy 
Groton School 


The Gunnery 

Hill School 

Hotchkiss School 

Kent School 

Lake Forest Academy 
Lakeside School 
Lawrenceville School 
Loomis School 
Mercersburg Academy 
Middlesex School 
Midland School 

Milton Academy 

Noble and Greenough School 
Phillips Academy, Andover 
Phillips Exeter Academy 
Pomfret School 

St. George’s School 

St. Mark’s School 

St. Paul’s School 

Santa Barbara School 
South Kent School 

Taft School 

Webb School of California 
Westminster School 


FROM OUR READERS 


“REVOLUTIONARY” AT LAST! 
To the Editor of 


Tse INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN: 


Seldom have my feelings been so thoroughly mixed 
as when I read in Time Magazine, November 12, 1951, 
a discussion of the “new” teacher-training program 
which the Ford Foundation will help finance in Arkan- 
sas. “... revolutionary — a system of teaching in- 
terneships to replace the old-style teachers’ college. 
... Their program will substitute a four-year general 
college course for the... teachers’ college curricula 
now in use.” Students “will learn their pedagogy 
after graduation,” by working under a “master 
teacher” for a year. Only after a paid interneship will 
they get certificates. 


To paraphrase Patrick Henry, if this be revolu- 
tionary, let us make the most of it. Our school, like 
nearly every independent and private school I know, 
has had such an in-service training program for its en- 
tire existence. We call these paid internes “appren- 
tices” or “‘assistants.” 


Last winter the National Association of Principals 
of Schools for Girls sent a questionnaire on this to 
member schools. The answers were summarized in an 
eleven-page report. The system involves much work 
for the school head and the experienced teacher super- 
vising the beginner; liberal-arts graduates, selected 
with care, learn their techniques rapidly; only through 


liberal arts training can teachers get enough specialized 
knowledge and general background for the kind of 
teaching we demand. 

We give our apprentices exacting, careful training. 
The senior teacher supervises only one, whose course 
she plans with her, in detail; she discusses examina- 
tions, homework assignments, grades; she passes along 
“tricks of the trade” to help the beginner establish 
from the outset a happy, relaxed, hard-working class- 
room atmosphere. She is always ready to help, but 
she encourages her charge to develop her own methods 
and techniques. The head also devotes time to in- 
service teacher-training. It is hard work for all con- 
cerned but when apprentices turn out as well as ours 
have, it is an immense satisfaction. 

You can see why Time’s adjective “revolutionary” 
startled me. I am glad that, through the Ford Foun- 
dation, the public schools of one state will get the same 
type of well-educated, well-trained young teachers as 
the independent schools. But I am dismayed to 
realize that our in-service training program is either 
unknown to or ignored by the general public. I sup- 
pose this is just another wheel turning full cycle. Well, 
“reactionary” or “revolutionary,” our system has 
produced first rate teachers for a long, long time. 

Sincerely yours, 


Beatrice Constant Marvin, Headmistress 
Columbus School for Girls 
Columbus, Ohio 
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ARE WE OFF THE TRACK IN LATIN? 


By Joun C. Green 


Mr. Green teaches Latin at The Green Vale School, Glen Head, L. I., N. Y. 


I 

“take my pen in hand” to deplore what seems to 

me an overemphasis that is being placed upon 

the reading of Latin as the main objective in 
the study of the language. 

When, many years ago, the Classical Investiga- 
tion recommended this as the main objective, text- 
book companies went mad in their efforts to beat 
each other to the market with elementary books 
built around this principle. Stories in Latin came 
first in the lessons, and the basic tools of translation 
— vocabulary, forms, and syntax — followed in 
more or less fragmentary form. To justify this 
rather hit or miss way of presenting one of the most 
orderly and logical of languages, it was argued that 
few forms and little syntax were needed for the read- 
ing of Latin, and, anyway, this was the functional 
method. 

But the net results were (1) that Latin as a lan- 
guage began to get less and less attention, and (2) 
that, accordingly, the values derived from a thorough 
study of the subject were less and less heard of. 

I should like to point out also the earthy fact 
that the “reading Latin” argument makes little 
appeal to students because they do not particularly 
want to be able to read Latin and are not going to 
read Latin after their last exam is passed. It is not a 
vital argument because the pupils (nor I!) cannot 
see that the recommended skill is going to have any 
permanent value for them. The view that we should, 
or can, or are going to make future readers of Latin 
of them, is, I believe, unrealistic. 


II 


What then? Simply this: If Latin is to be vitalized, 
we must recognize other more permanent values in 
its study. May I mention a few, including one or 
two not commonly cited? 

1. Properly taught, Latin is the finest disciplinary 
subject in existence. If a pupil can learn thorough- 
ness and accuracy in a general way, here is the subject 
that will teach him. If faculty psychology is out, 
and it is not possible for him to learn thoroughness 
and accuracy in a general way from the study of any 
one subject, he may at least, through Latin, experi- 
ence the satisfaction of success achieved through 
the application of these qualities, and that may lead 
him to try the same methods elsewhere. To stretch 


a point, genius — perhaps — cannot be taught; but, 
if “genius is the capacity for taking infinite pains,” 
Latin, thoroughly taught, is about the best we can 
do in this direction. Many of us believe it is worth 
“the old college try.” 

2. Latin is a solid anvil of a subject on which a 
pupil may pound out his capabilities anew when he 
has lost confidence by failing elsewhere. I can cite 
examples of pupils, depressed by failure in other 
subjects, who, in Latin, have discovered something 
clear and “gettable” with effort, who have rolled up 
their sleeves and made a new start, and who have 
not only succeeded in Latin but shown all around 
improvement as well. 

3. By the same token Latin, thoroughly taught, 
is an excellent test subject to determine real willing- 
ness to give effort. There is no mystery to this 
subject — you can’t bluff it; but most pupils who 
want to get it cam get it. It soon weeds out those 
who will not try from those who are willing to trade 
real effort for definite rewards. 

4. It gives the pupil pride in having mastered a 
so-called ‘“‘tough” subject. 

5. Then there are the other stock arguments, 
nonetheless valid. Latin strengthens basic language 
skills through overlap in vocabulary and increase in 
grammar understanding; Latin builds up interest 
and knowledge in our classical heritage through the 
language link and the actual content of material 
read; etc. 


Ill 


May I repeat, most of the above values are to be 
gained only through the study of Latin as a language 
— vocabulary, forms, syntax, translation of Latin 
into English, amd translation of English into Latin. 
Reading of Latin alone is not enough, and is an easy 
“out” for the poor or lazy teacher who finds it not so 
difficult to spend most of his time in the rather 
engaging fun of guessing with his pupils the transla- 
tion of a Latin sentence! 

Abbé Ernest Dimnet said, ““No one can explain 
the peculiar superiority that a Latin education gives 
one, but it does just the same.” And nine out of ten 
grown-ups who have taken Latin will say, “I’m glad 
I took it, but I can’t say just why.” Is this not 
tantamount to saying that the great values of Latin 
are complex or difficult to describe? Surely, the 
reading of Latin is the most obvious. 
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THE OLD STORY IN THE NEW SCHOOL 


By Francis C. BLoopcoop 


Mr. Bloodgood teaches English at Casady School, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


I 


“A student must respect a teacher before he can accept the 
way he teaches and work with him. If he does not respect 
him, the student will pay no attention to what the master 
says and does, and thus will, during class, find other diver- 
sions, This is the cause of a great deal of teacher-pupil 
dissension.” 


EMO: File in old briefcase, department of 
understatement. 


And so we are off again faced by that age 
old problem of discipline — how to secure and enforce 
same. In this case, however, the problem is somewhat 
more complicated than the one facing the older, well 
established school, which proudly points to a thing 
called tradition. ‘And there is only one way a tradi- 
tion can start,” writes a second student, and all quota- 
tions used in this discussion are taken from classroom 
essays, dealing with the rather vague subject of 
teacher-student responsibility as it relates to dis- 
cipline, written by seventeen tenth grade students who 
had no previous warning and only thirty-five minutes, 
because the instructor was late. 

“There is only one way a tradition can start and that is by 
the students themselves. The headmaster can’t say just 
before lunch one day, ‘Well, we are going to start a tradition 
at school tomorrow and I want you all to participate.’ A 
certain thing has to go on for at least five years before it can 
be called a tradition, and this school hasn’t been going on that 
long. What I would call a tradition would be to throw all the 
seniors in the lake every Wednesday before finals start, not 


plant a tree every year which was a flub and which was started 
by a teacher out of a clear blue sky.” 


Where then is the new school to begin? Above all, 
what must be the immediate consideration of the 
young instructor fresh from college and coming to 
his first job, who has nothing to fall back on save the 
infinitude of his own inexperience? The answer to 
this, of course, lies in the basic classroom relationship 
between himself and the students. First of all, there 
must be mutual respect. 


“We at this time (writes a third) have a certain amount of 
freedom; however, this has been taken, not given.” 


But how is the new master to gain respect before 
it is cut out from under him? 


“A teacher must begin with his first class (advises a fourth) 
to show who is going to run the class, otherwise he will never 
be able to maintain discipline. ... After a session with a good 
teacher the students know that they have learned something 
new, have gained something from the master. A teacher can 
either be your best friend or your worst enemy.” 


This business of being a friend is both semantically 
and personally confusing, though it seems to have a 


great deal to do with being a good teacher. What 
should it communicate to the inexperienced master 
who is rather embarrassed at being called “sir” and, 
wishing to be a “‘pal,” cannot find it in himself to be- 
come a “ring master”? Perhaps the following from a 
fifth student will throw some light on the question. 


“I am not saying teachers should not be friendly, but they 
must stand firm.... If a teacher shows that he will not be run 
over and keeps his class in order he will need no written laws. 
But the fault I see in the teachers is that they will say, ‘If you 
do that again I will kick you out.” Then what happens? 
They don’t. ... I find that the teacher who is hard, not hard 
to get along with, is better for me in the long run than the 
easy one,” 


II 


Moving on from here, what are some of the other 
well known ways to lose respect? 


“There are a number. (This from the writer of the first 
paragraph quoted above.) Naturally, teachers who lack 
complete knowledge of their subjects will not be admired. To 
watch instructors squirm when asked for an answer which 
they don’t know is very interesting. A wise one will admit 
that he doesn’t know it, or lead the discussion to some other 
subject... . 

‘“*A poor sense of humor can often ruin a class from the stu- 
dents’ point of view. But it is much more pleasant to have a 
teacher who doesn’t crack jokes which aren’t jokes than the 
person who is always trying to make the class appreciate his 
brilliant sense of humor.... 

“Likewise, the teacher must respect the class as individuals 
and not humiliate them before their friends. Some think this 
is a good way to ‘inspire’ respect, but, on the contrary, it will 
only make the student work more against him.” 


Excerpts from three other papers express similar 
concern in rather more basic terms. 


“If you are talking to someone and the teacher gives you a 
‘dirty look’ and says ‘shut up,’ you don’t especially feel like 
cooperating with him. But if the teacher calmly says, ‘Save 
your talking for sometime after class,’ or something similar, 
you usually do wait until after class.” (Italics my own.) 
“Some teachers are moody and if they get up in the morning 
with a sore outlook on life, they take it out on their pupils.” 
“Another thing that will completely ruin a class is for the 
master to say that a student is dumb, ignorant, or stupid 
right to his face.”’ 


Let us suppose, however, that the new master has 
not committed the pedagogical sins quoted above. 
How else can he lose respect and, without realizing it, 
undermine, along with his colleagues, the morale of the 
whole school? 

“Of course there will be times when discipline is needed, for 

most of us cannot help ‘breaking out’ as a class and going a 

bit wild.... The teacher who could keep a class interested all 

the time, thus needing no discipline, is quite impossible.” 
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“It is perfectly acceptable and even inevitable (adds another) 
that a master should administer a penalty to a student. But 
before the penalty is administered the teacher must carefully 


weigh the offence and penalize the pupil accordingly. If the 
masters give penalties which are very strict and harsh for 
actions which are very minor, then their words will continue 
to be ignored. You cannot hang a man for stealing a loaf of 
bread.” 


But you are liable to if you wake up with a “‘sore 
outlook on life.” Where then lies the answer which, 
for both faculty and student, transcends the quirks 
of personality? 

“A teacher has a great deal of responsibility when dealing 

with a hundred or so individuals who each has his own ideas 

(writes this girl). It is his job to find out his students’ ideas 

and have respect for them even if they differ radically from 

his own, After the teacher understands each of his pupils, 
he should then try to discipline them according to their own 

feelings. However, that isn’t always possible; therefore, a 

uniform system of punishment should be established.” 


This need for uniformity is clearly shown in the 
following: 

“To me, uniform punishment is very important, as one day I 

will do something with a teacher looking on and saying 


nothing, and the next day I will do the same thing with a 
different teacher looking on and he reprimands me harshly.” 


Ill 


The new school is on the spot for the automatic 
determent of established tradition does not exist; in 
fact, tradition in any form, even to throwing seniors 
into the lake, does not exist, and the student continues 
to get himself into trouble for which he argues there is 
no precedent, either with regard to his own sins (“How 
was I supposed to know?”) or the actions of the 
faculty which are, in desperation, visited upon him. 

“I am told that justice is a balance that can weigh right in 

respect to wrong. This seems to be a misconception to me 


since at school the student, up to now, is in the balance with 
nothing inhabiting the other side.” 


Rather well put from the students’ point of view. 
All we need do now is substitute facu/ty for student (as 
did a majority of papers) and the view point is our 
own. 

Something is wrong. That is admitted. And 
something must be done. That is apparent. At the 
moment the secret of success appears to lie in coopera- 
tion and, in the case of the new school, cooperation 
begins with uniformity. Now, how are we to provide 
this uniformity? 

“A code of rules and regulations should definitely be estab- 

lished so that upon committing a misdemeanor the student 

would know in advance and be able to expect certain conse- 


quences. In enforcing this ‘code,’ the master should never 
flinch from giving the full, rightful penalty regardless of the 





person or any connection with that person, impartial to 
everybody.” 


And from what source should this code stem? 


“T do not think there should be a student court or govern- 
ment in the school (says one) because when you do have 
something like that, it will run the teachers instead of the 
teachers running the school.” 


A bit severe, I should think. On the other hand: 


“I firmly believe (says another) that the pupils should be 
given a large hand in the composition of these laws. In this 
way most of the people can be pleased.” 


But regardless of where the laws originate, they 
can be little more, says a third, than a “painted form 
of justice.” What then is the ultimate overall objec- 
tive? 


“A good school will work on the honor system where there is 
no definite law put down in black and white.... Now, we 
can... workin much the same way, after awhile! But it will 
take time. The quickest way is to put down certain rules in 
writing . . . so as to establish a precedent, and finally to do 
away with those cold laws altogether.... For (he continues) 
before long the student has a feeling of responsibility, a feeling 
to live up to the works and virtues of his predecessors — not 
to try to wiggle out of something he has done by saying, ‘I 
didn’t know I wasn’t supposed to do that!’ For now he will 
know what is expected of him ahead of time, and thus will try 
to do what is right to begin with and not do something with 
the hope of wiggling out of it.” 


Amen to that! 








MARCH EXAMINATION PROGRAM 


The Secondary Education Board is offering a series of 
one-hour tests in English and mathematics for use at any 
time in March as admission papers or as regular classroom 
tests. They may be ordered either from the Secondary 
Education Board, Milton 86, Massachusetts, or from the 
Educational Records Bureau, 21 Audubon Ave., New 
York 32, N. Y. 

The English tests are produced in two forms: Form A, 
suitable for use in grades 6 and 7, and Form B, designed 
for use in grades 8 and9. These examinations set problems 
or questions which require non-objective written answers. 
It is the intent of the examiners to provide the reader with 
some evidence of how the testee uses language in his 
thinking to a specific subject or problem, and in his writing. 

There are four separate mathematics tests: Arithmetic 
for Grade VI; Arithmetic for Grade VII; Arithmetic for 
Grade VIII; Algebra for Grade VIII. (Please note that 
there are two tests for grade 8 and none for grade 9.) 
Sixty percent of each test will be on fundamentals, and 
forty percent will be on thought problems. Each test adds 
up to exactly 100%; there is no complicated scoring sys- 
tem. Answers and scoring suggestions are provided. 
The examiners have tried to cover only those topics that 
would ordinarily be covered in most schools before 


March 1. 
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MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE SUMMER 
Language Schools 


FRENCH -» 
RUSSIAN 


Acquire a real mastery of a foreign 
language both spoken and written. 
Obtain a thorough understanding of 
the foreign country’s institutions, 
literature and culture. Do _ this 
through the famous method of segre- 
gation and concentration pioneered 
and maintained for 36 years by Mid- 
dlebury College. Effective teacher 


For complete bulletin and other information, write: 


OFFICE, OF THE SUMMER SCHOOLS 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


GERMAN - 


ITALIAN 
SPANISH 


June 27 - August 14 
Middlebury, Vermont 


training, or preparation for inter- 
national service. Graduate courses 
taught by native teachers with foreign 
and American university experience. 
Pledge yourself to use no Englishduring 
seven week course. Earn a Master’s 
degree or a Doctorate, while enjoying 
the beauty of the Champlain valley in 
the foothills of the Green Mountains. 





MIDDLEBURY 14, VERMONT 








42 filmstrips 


* 


In use in 1500 schools 


8 Masterton Road 
Bronxville 8, N. Y. 





Richard H. Walker 


Renaissance of Latin 


RESPONDE MiIHI 


audio-visual materials 


66 recordings 


Have you received our newest list? 


TODAY'S way of teaching for more enthusiastic 
students and better results. 


Private School 
and College Bureau 


o 


MARTHA J. ARNOLD, Director 
270 Park Avenue Room 215, Bldg. “A” 
New York 17, N.Y. Plaza 3-9388 


Sf 


Specializing in the 
selection and placement of Administrators 
and teachers for the independent 
schools 


MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
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For the Independent School 


and for Teachers and Executives 


of highest qualifications ——~ 


The American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency 
Established 1877 by Mrs. M. J. Young-Fulton 


For specialization in Private School Placements 


DIRECTORS 


Miss Ailsa W. Fulton 
Miss Frances J. Hildt 


FORMER DIRECTORS 
Mrs. M. J. Young-Fulton, 1877-1931 
Miss Agnes Hooker, 1931-1938 
Miss Nellie Talbot, 1938-1945 


ADDRESS: 

551 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N.Y. 
Telephone: 
MUtrray Hill 2-6975 











A COMPLETE SCHOOL SERVICE 


Selective Placement of Qualified Personnel 








Keystone Personnel Associates 
BEATRICE E. ROULSTON 


1 East 42nd St. Room 410 
New York 17, N. Y. Murray Hill 2-7575 
Accountants Housekeepers 
Bookkeepers Housemothers 
Bursars Housefathers 
Business Managers N 

, urses 
Clerical Workers ; 
Consiieets Personnel Directors 
Dietitians Psychologists 
Executive Secretaries Public Relations 
Field Representatives Directors 
Fund Raisers Registrars 


Licensees: CHARLES H. SMITH, JR. 
JOHN H. LUNDBERG 


Dorothy Marder Teachers’ Agency 
DOROTHY MARDER 


342 Madison Ave. Room 833 
New York 17, N. Y. MUnay Hill 7-1944 
Headmasters School Librarians 
Headmistresses Commandants 
Principals Athletic Coaches 
Academic Deans Pre-School Teachers 
Educational Directors Kindergarten Teachers 
Nursery School Directors Lower School Teachers 
Guidance Directors Secondary School 
Visual Aid Directors Teachers 
Remedial Reading College Instructors 
Specialists University Professors 


MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
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The TUITION REFUND PLAN reimburses parents when sickness, 
accident, or epidemic results in absence or withdrawal, eliminating thereby the 
problem of refunds. It has a record of twenty-one years, and is now in use in 


over two hundred and fifty schools and colleges. It is a valuable extra service 
that costs the school nothing. 


Every school executive should know about the advantages of the TUITION 
REFUND PLAN and the conditions under which it may be made available. 
Write for Booklet SB52. 


A. W.G. EWAR 


INCORPORATED 
Educational Insurance Underwriters 


141 Milk Street BOSTON Massachusetts 














SCHOOL SERVICE BUREAU 


specializing in the selection and placement 
of teachers 
for the independent schools 


TEACHERS and OTHER SCHOOL PERSONNEL: listings for 1952 are now being received. 
There may well be some good openings for which your candidacy should be presented. 
No registration fee. Interviews by appointment. 
Your confidence respected. 


A registrant writes: ““May I express my appreciation for the speed and efficiency with which you 


handled my application. Mr. * of the * College faculty recommended 
your agency highly, and I feel sure that his recommendation was well merited.” 


*Names on request. 








Rosert W. Hoskuvs, Director 464 Broap STREET, Wrinpsor, CONN. 


Telephone: Windsor 8-2412 
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Walter W. Hart’s famous texts for 


secondary school mathematics include 


EMATICS 


A FIRST COURSE IN ALGEBRA, 2nd edition 
A SECOND COURSE IN ALGEBRA, 2nd edition, enlarged 


Each of these texts offers a complete, compact course that can be covered by any 
student in a year. Extra material is clearly marked to give scope to superior 
students. Careful organization assures complete explanation of related rules and 
concepts before problem-solving skills are introduced. Language is simple and 
non-technical throughout. Effective motivating material is presented in each 


chapter, showing how essential mathematics is for important, interesting jobs in 
science and industry. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
Home Office: Boston 

















THE TUITION PLAN 


* 


The Tuition Plan was founded in 1938 to provide a method by which 
parents may pay for the education of their children in monthly install- 
ments during the academic year while the school receives its fees in full 
at the beginning of each term. 


More than 350 schools and colleges have become Associates of The 


Tuition Plan and have thus acquired the right to offer the Plan to 
parents. 


Upon request, detailed information will be sent to interested schools 
and colleges. 


* 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. - 424 Madison Ave. - New York 17,N.Y. 











